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THE M£EO FOR COOPEBATIVE RELATIONS AMONG ORGANXZATXONS 

In coaplex societies, pcoqrans developed and sponsored 
uv focnal oroanizations are a major neans through which 
rational etforts to alleviate social problens are achieved* 
Formal orqanis:ation represents the opposite of fate or the 
unintended outcome of innumerable intentions. Formal organi- 
zation in these terms refers to the coordination of inten- 
tions and actions that makes the actual outcome of an activi- 
ty correspond more closely to its intended outcome (iiarner« 
1966) • Attempts to plan for rural development activities re- 
quire an understanding of the formal organizations involved 
and their degree of willingness to enter into cooperative re- 
lations with one anothe.. 

An uncterstandlng of the willingness of a set of organi- 
zations to enter into cooperative relations with one another 
becomes especially important as the number of development- 
related organizations increase. A conspicuous aspect of lural 
development efforts is the proliferation of interested 
organizations — related and unrelated — operating at vaulous 
territorial levels, neighborhood, city, county, state and na- 
tion, a result of the proliferation of groups, effective 
development action becomes dependent upon not only the p'ir- 



fccnanoe of iodividual ocqinizations but on the interplay 
amonq all relevant ocqanizations* Cutcently» levelopnent ac- 
tivities .tee beinq caccied out by numerous orqanizations and 
each is ei^-ected sooehov to contribute to the overall devel- 
opment et'£*oit» And as rural development is vieved by more 
people as requirinq a "vholistic" approach to deal with the 
inequities between rural and urban areas, it becomes even 
more obvious that rural development is larqer than the scope 
of any sinqle orqanization. 

An examination of the array of feieral* state, aud local 
development orqanizations and their proqrams suggests the 
maqnitude of the probleias facing rural areas and the ranqe of 
means presently available for solving these problems. Contra- 
ry to the opinion of some, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) is not the only feddral agency that offers rural de- 
velopment programs. The Siia^e_t2_£e^t£di_£roaEaa§-.l2£-.Sii£al 
Dgxoispjeiit identifies the broad range of programs that are 
available to rural areas. USOA programs for rural areas in- 
clude rural housii»g loans, ncnfarm enterprise loans, rural 
electrification loans and extension programs for improved 
family living. 

Other federal programs related to rural development and 
the agencies responsible for their delivery include neighbor- 
hoo'3 centers (Housing and Urban Deve3.opment) , rural mass 
transportation (Office of Econo'.iic opportunity) , employment 



services qraAts (Uboi) » facility loans for depressed areas 
(Econonic Developaent Adainistration) « economic opportunity 
loans (Small Business Adainistration) , Hill-*Burton funds 
(Health* Education and Helf are) » and domestic travel promo- 
tion (Park Service). Federal programs for rural development 
ace currently beinq offered by more than fifty different 
aqencies* 

A review of. the programs offered by agencieu in differ- 
ent states reveals the same* although on somevhat of a small- 
er scale, breadth of services as occurs at the federal level* 
In Iowa, a review of the Ca^§l02_2l-§i§iS-§erjtis§S-tS-I»2£ai 
Gov ,e^rAi-^Rfe§ reveals that at least 60 different programs for 
ifflpioving the quality of life in rural areas are being of- 
fered by 17 different agencies (Office of Planning and Pro- 
gramming, 1970,) Examples of a few of these programs are 
those for the aqsd (Commission on Aging) , rural fire protec- 
tion eguipment (State Conservation Commission) , law 
enforcement planninq (Iowa Crime Commission) , industrial de- 
velopment assistance (Iowa Development Commission) , manpower 
»jlanninq assistance (Iowa State Office of Economic Opportuni- 
ty) and employment assistance to smaller communities (Iowa 
Employment Security Commission) . Other ser/ices include areas 
related to health, transportation, local government, educa- 
tion and social services, Thero are 213 state administered 
programs that are available to local governments through 44 



aqencies. 

Public proacans at the £edecal and state levels repC9» 
sent d aaioc component in rural developoent planning* but the 
private sector also provides important inputs. A partial list 
of qroups that have contributed to local development efforts 
includes: public utility companies^ industrial development 
corporations, chambers of commerce* tourist associations* 
home builders associations, rural electric cooperatives and 
private social service aqencies. 

The problem in rural development activities appears to 
be more of coordinatinq the efforts of a set of special- 
interest orqanizations than the lack of adequate proqrams or 
tundinq possibilities. Coordination is necessary when admin- 
istrators attempt to mount a broad based attack on problems 
and try to overcome the f raqmeniation of services. 

Fragmentation of services often occurs when proqrams are 
tailored to fit the needs of special interest groups rather 
than the total public. An example is the special legislation 
and fundifiq provided to increase the levels of agricultural 
production thereby raisinq the income of individual farmers. 
Increased mechanization and the qreater use of fertilizers 
and chemicals result in increased production, but also asso- 
ciated with this "advancement" is a decrease in the number of 
farmers and farm laborers who are a vital part of the economy 
of small towns and villaqes. Rather than helping (in the 



short iruit) only the aqcicultucal sectoc» a noce balancdd ap- 
proach would include an equal asount of reseach and financial 
assistance directed to helpinq small tovns* And rather than 
the fundinq and planninq beinq handled by several aqencies# 
one aqency oiqht have been assiqned the responsibility for 
both activities. 

currently, different federal agencies offer many of the 
same kinds of proqrams, although often to different client 
systems. Furthermore, some state aqency programs tend to du** 
plica ce fedPial programs. Through time, a series of special 
interest agencies and oraanizations has emerged and each of 
these groups muiit somehov justify their operation to funding 
qroups at the state or federal level. In the past, attempts 
to encourage groups with similar objectives to work together 
have often been met with resistence. The fear that cutbacks 
will occur wh^n it is learned that two or more agencies are 
working together on a common problem seems to be a real con- 
cern among administrators. Although assigning a single agency 
the responsibility for rural development might yield the best 
results, it is not likely that such an event will occur. A 
second alternative, therefore, is to try to understand the 
problems associated with interorqanizat ional cooperation and 
develop methods for resolving these problems. 

One of the steps recently taken at the federal level to 
bring greater coordination in rural development activitieo 



itfas thd f ormAtion at thi^ fiural Affairs Council* In NoV'^nbdc 
1<^b'3» Pc^tUdent Nixoo announced thd c'ocnitioii ot this cabinet 
level council appendix I). The council conaists ot the 

Becr<?taz:i«-^s of Aqciculiurd; Xnteirioc; cotntn-^rcd; Housing} anu 
liirban Davelopi-ntini ; Health, Education and MeiCiire; Labo;; and 
th<r^ Directorr. oi' ot£ic« ot Ecouontic Opportunity, Bureaj of 
th<^ Buiqet, and th^ Chairman oc th€ Council of Sconoaiij 
Advi.'ioi:s. Followiuq the presid^^nt *.-3 action, the secretary of 
AaLicul ture ♦»sstabl idhed a i^pactinrtntal rural d'3Vt>lopm9nt com- 
mittt^e staffed by administrators and d<>puti^s of the soil 
Conat?rvatioa iervice, Farmt'to Home Administration, Coopera- 
tivs KxtGHfjion r)«.vic;?, Foc<?»c3t iJ^srvice, ind the Rural Elec- 
trification Adminidtra tion (j^ee appendix £1). The emphasi^i in 
th<,'> SQcr<>tary»s directives was on the need for coordination 
doionq >»xistinu denartniental aqencies. An unlerlyinq assump- 
tion in thc'se direct ive.3 s«seined to be that increased coordi- 
nation would ^ead to increased effectiveness in the planning 
and inploment ation of rural development proqrams. 

The formation of the USDA :?ural Development Committee at 
thti federal lev-al qave increased emphasi- to the need ioi co- 
ordination amouq the USDA aqenciea currently { covidinq 
development-L elated services. Federal and state officiaxs 
were assigned to awsist local leiiers in establishinq appro- 
ULiate liaison with other iqencies, both public and private, 
that contribute to the development of local communit i^.j , But 
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the oialoi: rdspcnsibility £or development* accordinq to these 
directives* vas to be placed at the local level* 

In response to directives from the USDA^ each of the 
states formed a USDA Rural Development Committee. The types 
of organizations that were invited to become members of the 
state committees, however* varied widely from state to state 
(USDA, 1971) . In some states* membership was limited entirely 
to USCA aqencies while in others the USOA aqencias constitu- 
ted less than a fourth of the members. In 7d percent of the 
committees* USOA aqencies were in the majority* About a 
fourth of the committees h at least one member who repre- 
sented a non-USDA federal agency and (or) a citizen qroup. 
Eiqhty percent of the committees had at least one state 
aqency as a participating member* 

Of the fifty states with rural development committees, 
27 percent had establifihed county-level rural development 
committees in all their counties and just over half (59 per- 
cent) had created county-level units in some counties. 

In December 1969* a State Sural Development Cofflmi\:tee 
was formed in Iowa. Guidelines for area and county committees 
were developed by the State USDA Rural Development Committee 
m April of 1970 (see appendix III) • Each of the six general 
guidelines developed by the State Committee addressed itself 
to the need for interagency cooperation. The first recommen- 
dation called for the local county committee to serve as a 
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means foe joint consideration of rural development needs and 
to suqqest nays to increase the effectiveness of each 
aqency*s proqraa* The second recoonendation asked the local 
county co(n(nitte«» to support and facilitate developnental ac- 
tivities of private and other public organizations. Included 
anonq the possible methods of providing support vere develop- 
ment of a broadly representative County Rural Development 
CommiLiot^ and assistance to local organizations in the study « 
analysis and implementation of developmant projects. 

A third guideline suggested the need to assist individu' 
als and communities to obtain services offered by existing 
agencies. Specifically, the committee is to identify existing 
pcocirams, to circulate this material to rural clientele, and 
to refer clients to appropriate agencies. The fourth guide- 
line described the need to examine the adequacy of existing 
programs and to suggest improvements where needs are not 
being met. The fifth guirfeliae called for involvement of non- 
JSDA (tqencies. The final guideline called for the local Com- 
mittee to collect information about USDA programs and their 
accomplishments. 

Each of these guidelines reguires some form of iutera- 
qency cooperation. Some form of cooperation is needed for 
communication and joint decision-making among public and pri- 
vate groups. Cooperation also is needed to identify existing 
programs, to provide new approaches, and to involve public 
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aqencies that are not ^'urt of the USDA* 

<*What is the best way to set up a cooperative develop- 
ment system in vhich federal^ state* and private qroups vill 
be villinq to participate?** Belated to this general question 
are a series o£ more specific questions associated vith plan- 
ning for cooperative relations amonq development related or- 
ganizations, what problems are likely to arise in conducting 
cooperative activities amonq several groups?, Hhat alternative 
strategies can be used to create a council of development or- 
gani2ations? What assurances will administrators need before 
ioining cooperative efforts? 

This report is designed to provide answers to some of 
the questions that are often associated with planning for co- 
operative relations among organizations. It deals with public 
and private groups that focus on inproving the life chances 
for rural people. Much of the report will focus on the prob- 
lems and necessary conditions of organizing groups into 
larger collectivities e.g., councils or committees. It will 
evaluate administrators* views about collective action among 
development groups, and it will consider alternative strate- 
gies that might be used to coordinate the activities of com- 
munity groups. 

Four specific obiectives of the study are: 

1« To ascertain from amonq a selected set of organiza- 
tions which public and private organizations participate in 

ERIC 
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county deveiopaent proqcaos* 

2. To Identify the extent of interaqency cooperation 
for these orqanizations* 

3* To identify the factors associated with interagency 
cooperation. 

To explore alternatives that nay be used to increase 
cooperative activity aoonq development qroups. 
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CHAPTER 2 

PBOBLEHS OF COOPEBATXVE PLANNING AHONQ ORGANIZATIONS: 
A SPECIAL CASE Of RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

nany of thd probleos associated vith planning for coop- 
erative relations anonq development organizations arise froa 
questions about the scope of rural developaent activities ahd 
from the organizational model used by public agencies. Plan- 
ning is difficult when the nature of the problem is unclear 
and when there is little or no consensus among administrators 
about the scope of the approach that should be used to solve 
the problem. Planning is made even more difficult when pri- 
vate groups must be mobilized and public administrators are 
unable to use conventional administrative procedures to 
insure local involvement and acceptance. 

Sco£^^s£.Bu£Sl.Dgxelo£ie££.Aciivities 

Secretary of Agriculture, Earl Butz (see Butz, 1972) de- 
scribed the range of problems confronting rural America in a 
recent address. Among the problems he mentioned were: insuf- 
ficient iobSf inadeguate housing, poor roads, inadeguate 
water and sanitation systems, and insufficient schools and 
cultural opportunities. Programs for dealing with these prob- 
lems are presently divided among many different federal and 
state agencies. Private groups also have programs for dealing 
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«ith these probleios. If each public aqency were permitted to 
pursue its own narrow objectives independent of the objec- 
tives of other orqanizations, rural areas miqht solve one 
problem, but at the same time they miqht intensify other 
problems. If a private qroup workinq independently of other 
orqanizations was encouraqed and qiven financial support, the 
result liKely would be one-sided rather than comprehensive. 
An example of the results of uncoordinated planning is 
described in a paper by Kaldor (1972). In describing the 
trend toward narrower service offerings in rural communities, 
he reports that with the heavy out-miqration from agricultur- 
al areas, there has been a reduction in the relative size of 
the farm market tor some of the goods and services offered by 
rural towns. He also suggested that residents in rural towns 
experiencing such a decline leave the area in search of bet- 
ter employment opportunities. This trend further reduces the 
demand for services in the town. Among the more visible of 
the consequences of the decrease in required services are 
vacant and abandoned business buildings, unused school rooms, 
obsolete public capital, and smaller church congregations, as 
well as the less visible feelings of frustration and hope- 
lessness among residents. 

Recently the scope of the rural development problem has 
been expanded even beyond defining it as a rural problem. 
Heady (1972) takes the position that rural development is not 
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a Problem that can be solved totally by individual conmuni- 
ties, nor is it a probien that can be solved totally by or- 
qanizations that provide programs for rural people; instead 
he suqqestj that the crux of the rural development problem is 
the unequal distribution of benefits end costs of national 
economic development. He indicates that the costs and bene- 
fits of national development are not distributed in an 
equitable manner amonq the various qeoqraphic, demographic^ 
sectoral, and economic qroups. Some of the inequities betveen 
rural and urban America that Heady mentioned include: (a) 
declining economic opportunities; (b) declining capital 
values and reduced income; (c) reduction in employment and 
the number of firms; (d) deteriorating public and consumer 
services; (e) high costs of public services; (f) erosion of 
institutions in communities; and (g) unfavorable living con- 
ditions. While a few of these conditions reflect subjective 
evaluations of conditions in rural America, most can be sub- 
stantiated with data collected on a national leval. 

If rural development is viewed as a comprehensive 
process for dealing with ineguities between rural and urban 
areas, the challenges in development involve the identifica- 
tion of the scope of inequities and the provision of adequate 
means to redress these ineguities. Neither task is easy. The 
first is difficult because administrators are not often 
trained to recognize the presence of ineguities. The second 
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is difficult because the neaninqs associated ttith cural de- 
velopment vary qreatly, and, furtheroore, they do not seem to 
be dra»inq closer toqether. If anythinq, cural devel«>paent 
seems increasinqly to be defined in terras of the specific 
interests of those who propose the definitions. 

Most definitions of rural development emphasize 
improvinq the quality of life in rural areas. These defini- 
tions are very qeneral and almost any activity could fall 
within their scope. Amonq the mot-e qeneral ief initions of de- 
velopment arc the followinq: 

Rural Development refers to special efforts to 
provide expanded farm and nonfarm employBient, in- 
come opportunities, and more attractive livinq con- 
ditions in nonmetropolitan areas of the nation 
(Campbell, 1969). 

Rural Development means making attractive op- 
portunities in rural towns and in the countryside 
so people have a hotter choice in where they live 
(Butz, 1972) . 

Community Resource Development is a process 
through which people analyze the situation and 
identify problems.- evaluate the alternatives, and 
establish and achieve goals that enhance their 
quality of living (TasJc Force, Community Resource 
Development, 1972). 

Whether rural development is an end, or a process tc 
achieve a pai.ticular end, there tends to be agreement on what 
needs improving and on which inequities need to be removed. 
The same, however, cannot be said for the activities which 
are considered a legitimate part of development. Many of the 
current definitions of rural development are really descrip- 
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tions of inproveaeat that certain unspecified activity is de-* 
siqned to accomplish. Foe exanple* Secretary Canpbell*s 
(1969) Heflioranduo No. 1667, described the objectives of de- 
velopnent as includinq but not limited to: more jobs, higher 
income, quality education, modern community services, and ef- 
ficient units of local qovernment. The President's Task Force 
on aural Development (1970) indicated that the purpose of 
rural development is to create job opport'v\nities, community 
services, a better quality of living, and an improved social 
and physical environment in the small cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and farm communities in rural America. In this same 
report the goals of development also were described as: 
bringing jobs, opportunity, and a better life to low income, 
underemployed people in rural America, not only for their own 
good, but for the welfare of all Americans. Although adminis- 
trators who are planning rural development activities have 
reached some joasensus about what needs to he improved, very 
few hero suggested even very general ideas about how these 
improvements miqht be achie<red. 

Kirby (1972), Administrator of the USDA Extension Serv- 
ice, described some of the elements necessary for planning 
rural development projects. He proposed that rural develop- 
ment is aimed toward a more balanced national growth and is 
concern^^d with all of nonmetropolitan America. He indicates 
that rural development requires an integrated approach, de- 
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centralized planning and local initiative* and % balanced nix 
or partnership of qovernnent and private effort. 

These elements suqqest several criteria aqainst which 
presen development efforts can be evaluated. If present de- 
velopment effojts are not successful, can their lacic of sue 
cess be attributed to the absence of one or more of these el- 
ements? The position take'i in this report is that these ele- 
ments are necessary for successful development programs. Our 
discussion vill focus, therefore, on the importance of pro- 
gram integration, local initiative, and a balanced mix be- 
tween public and Private sectors. 

Although there is not much question about how rural de- 
velopment relates to balanced national growth or that it is 
aimed at nonmetropolitan areas, the other elements do need 
further exploration. Integrated and decentralized planning 
and incorporation of the private sector are difficult tasks, 
as many previous development efforts have demonstrated. 

P£53£^l_llitearjiti.on 

Why is an integrated approach necessary? A review of the 
definitions of rural development suggests that this process 
and the ends to be achieved are beyond the scope of any 
single public or private organization. Since it is political- 
ly impossible to locate the wide range of programs needed for 
rural development in any single organization, the typical 
pattern has been to assign different activities to 
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specialized aqencies. Public and private organizations both 
have tendeil to specialize. They identify a specific goal, 
hire personnel who are coopetent in a small range of pro- 
grams, and return each year for appropriate funding and are 
supported by special interest groups. Since no organization 
can perform a balanced development function by itself, some 
process for encouraging individual organizations to cooperate 
in their activities and programs, therefore, becomes a neces- 
sary condition for rural development. 

Specialization of organizations often leads to fragmen- 
ted programs, those aimed at only part of the community. As- 
sociated with the increase in specialization of organizations 
is an increase in the interdependence among units. Although 
interdependence among agencies has been overlooked, it is as 
pervasive as the interdependence that occurs among business 
organizations, some community agencies and groups provide 
financial resources; others provide technical assistance, 
political influence, and legitimation. Individually, they can 
provide part of the resources necessary for development. 
Collectively, they can provide a much wider range of serv- 
ices, financial advantages, and community acceptance. 

One of the maior assumptions governing the development 
process is that concerted decision-making and cooperative 
program implementation by several units will lead to higher 
levels of improvement than will the independent action of the 
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sand orqaaizations. This assuaption is very obvious in the 
recent decisions aade by the USOA. 

An important caution needs to be discussed here. In- 
creases in the number of and/or amount of cooperation among 
units involved in development is not being defined as devel- 
opment. Both changes are viewed as means for achieving commu- 
nity development or improvement in guality of living. Cooper- 
ative planning among development groups is designed to bring 
the actual results and intended outcomes closer to- gether. 
One of the most common but untested assumptions behind the 
emphasis on cooperation among units is that it will lead to 
increased effectiveness. 

Locai^IUitl^tijcg 

Why is local initiative necessary? In rural areas, per- 
haps more than in urban areas, the local agencies of govern- 
ment play an important role in development activities. These 
aqencies draw on the resources, power, and other assets of 
society at large rather than being limited to the resource- 
generating capacity of the local community. Rural develop- 
ment, as a consequence, probably will not be successful with- 
out the contributions of these orgauizations. But, all too 
often, comprehensive plans prepared by specialists in public 
agencies are rejected by the very persons for whom they were 
prepared. 
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Several interest qroups are becoainq visible and 
expresslnq concern about changes beinq planned for their 
areas, private orqanizations interested in environmental 
quality are amonq the stronqest of these interest qroups. 
Other private qroups are also beqinninq to demand a role in 
various qovernaent proqrams includinq a role in planning 
rural development programs, some of the more articulate of 
the interest qroups involved in rural development are farmers 
and their concern with farm prices; chambers of commerce 
and/Or more specialized industrial development corporations; 
and civic leaders in small towns with declining populations. 
Each of these qroups often has different interests, each may 
pursue development for different reasons, and each may use 
different means for achieving their ends. 

One of the apparent shortcomings of many of the present 
rural development efforts is the lack of opportunity for 
local residents to influence development plans in their area. 
At the same time that government leaders are advocating local 
initiative, they also are organizing committees consisting of 
government officials to initiate programs and to provide the 
"catalyst" for development. In spite of this commitment to 
local leadership, there still seems to be no all-out effort 
to improve the means for citizen participation and involve- 
ment in planning for development. There are residents who 
serve in USDA agencies, but what is their role in the rural 
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development proqram? What steps have been taken to expand 
aqency development connittees to include private qcoups and 
what have thes«d conDittees done to nake participation more 
attractive for private groups? 

Directives fron top administrators in public agencies 
indicate that the development process is the responsibility 
of local organizations, groups and leaders. The official ap- 
proach is to help people to help themselves (Campbell, 1969). 
Specifically, the instructions to USOA administrators were: 
(a) to support and guide local leadership in determining the 
direction for development of its community, (b) to provide 
appropriate help to local groups in carrying out their devel- 
opment plans, and (c) to assist local leaders to establish 
appropriate liaison with other agencies and organizations, 
both public and private, who can contribut.ft to the develop- 
ment of their communities. 

Secretary Hardin (1969) indicated that rural development 
begins at home. He said, "Development is the responsibility 
of state, and local organizations, groups, and leaders. They 
will provide the channel through which the people may improve 
their local needs, assessing their local potentialities, 
matching their community potential with private and public 
programs at all levels of government." 

Secretary Butz (1972) has reaffirmed this commitment to 
decentralized planning in the area of rural development. He 
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id'licated that, "The main support for rural developoeat will 
cone from private citizens/ local qovernaients» connunity 
qroups, and business ind industries in rural America*" The 
President's Task Force on aural Development (1970) argued 
that the strength of rural development is that it mobilizes 
local energies and is operated by local people who know their 
own problems, capabilities, and priorities better than anyone 
else. 

Bal,^iigg-d Par tnership 

Why is a partnership betveon public and private organi- 
ztrtions necessary? Several units are central to the develop- 
ment process, Warner (1971) proposed that institutional 
agencies'>~units involved in governmental, economic, educa** 
tional, and political activities — are at the center of the 
development effort. He also suggested that, linked to these 
public organizations, are private groups that offer an impor- 
tant source of ^Joas, manpower, and finance. He described the 
need for a balance between public and private associations in 
the following manner: 

If public organization is the only medium for so- 
cial development, there is no way to prevent 
political domination and attendant depression of 
life changes foi large numbers of people, if pri- 
vate organization is the only choice available, 
. there Is no way to obtain voluntary suprort for 
many kinds of development that are collective or 
Dublic goods, and especially support with the nec- 
eosary scale of resources. 
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Both public and private orqanizations have unique re- 
sources that they can bcinq to bear on development efforts. 
Public aqencies may brinq financial resources via loans and 
qrants that are beyond the scope of local private associa- 
tions. They also brinq personnel trained in slcills which are 
central to any developnent efforts. The private qrour^. on 
the other hand, may brinq volunteers — the individuals who 
make the chanqes, vho repair the homes and roads and who pro- 
vide community services. Of equal importance, private groups 
are composed of local residents who must make commitments and 
provide the support for any program. 

The need, for understanding how local organizations 
relate to each other in developing, administering and imple- 
mentinq proqrams is acute, especially at a time when the num- 
ber of proqrams and of agencies that provide such programs at 
the local level has grown so rapidly. In many service fields, 
the number and specialization of proqrams has become so great 
that second-order organizations (councils) have been created 
to control and coordinate the activity of first-order organi- 
zations, which provide essential services. 

Finally, the need for understanding cooperation between 
public and private sectors also is important because both of 
these sectors are demanding increased coordination among 
themselves and with each other. 
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Cooperative planninq among public agencies and between 
public agencies and private associations requires a different 
organizational model than the one typically used to coordi- 
nate relations among government agencies. Cooperative coun- 
cils or committees that involve agencies from other admini- 
strative lines or that involve private groups that have the 
option of entering or leaving at any time follow a mutual in- 
fluence rather than a centralized authority pattern. 

The approach used to coordinate programs within as well 
as among public agencies follows a conventional authority 
pattern. This pattern is characterized by: 1) centralized 
authority, 2) formally prescribed rules and procedures, 3) 
set of clearly defined duties for each position and collec- 
tion of positions or subunit, and H) financial incentives to 
motivate participation. 

Authority is delegated downward through a series of 
hierarchical levels. Each position in the hierarchy derives 
its authority from its relationship to the position immedi- 
ately above it. In this system of superior-subordinate rela- 
tionships, each superior holds his subordinates responsible 
for complying with his instructions. And subordinates in turn 
look to their superiors for directions as to policy programs, 
tasks to be completed, personnel to be assigned and measures 
of success. Coordination is achie /ed through the operation of 
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a sinqle line of conoiand that permeates all levels and passes 
on a set of directives from above to each successive subordi* 
nate level. 

Standardized policies, tasks and procedures are used to 
brinq greater coordination aaonq the diverse activities and 
actors. Relations between individuals are formalized through 
elaborate systems of rules and regulations, standards of per- 
formance, and performances are monitored through a systematic 
record keeping procedure. Coordinating the activities of in- 
dividuals who are spread over time and space and have differ- 
ent interests is facilitated when all of them follow the same 
set of policies and procedures so that their performances fit 
together to improve the total outcome. 

Specific tasks and duties are assigned to individuals on 
the basis of their ability to perform certain operations. 
Tasks are divided among participants to maximize the use of 
individual skills especially in situations in which the tasks 
involve a complex set of operations. 

Administrators have several kinds of rewards that can be 
used to motivate performance in assigned tasks. Included 
among these rewards are financial incentives e.g., salary and 
bonuses, promotions and non-economic incentives r-g., status 
and power. These rewards are distributed to participants ac- 
cording to their positioc and performance. 
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Hhen rural developaent is vieved as requiring a broad 
comprehensive approach and involving a wide range of organi- 
zations, the conventional appropriateness of the authority 
pattern of ad-ninistration is reduced. An example of a situa~ 
tion tfhere a broac comprehensive approach is being tried is 
the USOA Sural Development Committee, In some states expan- 
sion of the committee has meant the introduction of non-USDA 
agencies into the decision-making process. Attempts are 
presently underway to expand other committees at the state 
and county levels to include other agencies and private 
groups whose participation is optional and over which the 
USOA groups have no formal authority, Eacl non-USOA unit has 
latitude in terms of its level of participation and the types 
of contributions that it feels it can make. 

Interorganizational councils or committees that consist 
of groups who enter as a matter of choice tend to assume an 
influence pattern. There is no single source of authority. 
Instead, the group operates on the basis of influence and 
through common agreement. Rather than a system of superior- 
subordinates, members of councils act as a group of peers in 
which all are egual in status and power. The source of con- 
trol is internal to the group and types of control depend on 
agreements that the members of the group work out among them- 
selves, with the exception of a limited number of informal 
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sanctions, interorqanizatioaal councils lack the ranqe of in* 
centives available in agency situations. 

What is the appropriate model of control to follow when 
the conventional authority pattern is inappropriate? This 
report attempts to provide some answers to such questions. 
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CHAPTER 3 
SAMPLE AND RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

Saffplg .Coui^^les 

Data reported in this study were obtained in interviews 
vith the top administrator in 169 public and private 
development-Leiated organizations. The organizations in the 
study were drawn from 16 counties in Iowa. The counties (see 
Fiqure 1) were selected to represent some of the different 
types of social and economic problems encountered io the 
sta te. 

Counties were purposively selected to represent the dis- 
tribution of the state's population living in urban and rural 
areas. Seventy-six percent of the counties in the state are 
rural, and 62 percent of the sample counties are rural (see 
Table 1). 

An attempt was made to include counties with different 
sized populations and counties that had increased, as well as 
decreased, in size over the last 10 years. The two largest 
population categories in the sample were 10,000 to 19,999 and 
20,000 to 29,999. Thirty-one percent of the sample counties 
fall in each of these groups. In the state as a whole, the 
two largest population categories are of the same magnitude 
as those in the sample but have slightly different percent- 
ages (48 and 18 percent respectively) . 
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Table 1. Comparison of Selected Statistics in Sample Counties 
with Total State 



Population Size 



Sample Counties 



itate 



0 

10,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
60,000 
70,000 
80,000 



9,999 
19,999 
29,999 
39,999 
49,999 
59,999 
69,999 
79,999 
+ 



Population Change 



10?o increase or more 
0 - 10% Increase 
0 - 10% decrease 
10% decrease or more 

Rural -Urban Residence 



Urban Counties 
Rural Counties 

Poverty Level 



0 
21 
31 
41 



20% 
30% 
40% 
+% 



Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


2 


12.5 


15 


15.2 


5 


31.2 


48 


48.5 


5 


31.2 


18 


18.2 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.0 


2 


12.5 


6 


6.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


1 


6.3 


1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


1 


6.3 


7 


7.1 


Sample Counties 


State 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


2 


12.5 


6 


6.0 


2 


12.5 


15 


15.2 


9 


56.2 


51 


51.2 


3 


18.8 


27 


27.3 


Sample Counties 


State 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


6 


38.0 


24 


24.2 


10 


62.0 


75 


75.8 


Sample 


Counties 


Star.e 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1 


6.3 


7 


7.1 


7 


43.7 


64 


64.6 


8 


50.0 


26 


26.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.0 
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It was assumed that counties expeciencinq a population 
decline miqht assiqn different priorities and use different 
development approaches than counties where the problems and 
needs oiiaht not be as acuta or visible. Therefore, approxi- 
oatelY the same proportion of counties with a declining popu- 
lation as occurred in the total state were selected. For the 
state as a whole, the 0 to 10 percent population decrease 
category had the larqest number of counties (51 percent). 
Thus, the larqest proportion of the sample counties was se- 
lected from this same category, yielding 9 counties or 56 
percent of the sample. 

we attempted to select counties from a range of poverty 
levels that approximate the pattern for the entire state. The 
counties included in the study are over-representative of 
counties with larger percentages of residents living below 
the poverty level. Twenty-six percent of the counties in the 
state are in the 31 to 40 percent-below-poverty guideline 
category, but 50 percent of the sample counties are in this 
same range. 

One final consideration influenced the selection of 
sample counties. We were interested in compaiin;^ counties ex- 
periencing substantial growth with those losing population. 
Three of the raaior growth centers in the state were identi- 
fied (Mason City, Ottumwa, and Dubuque) . These areas, plus 
the counties immediately adjacent to these areas, were stud- 
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led. The results of these comparisons qo beyond the scope of 
this study and vill be discussed in later reports. 

Sii£ls_o£.0r£Mi.Slkti2a§ 

In each of the counties » 1.6 orqanizations vere purpos- 
ively selected for study. Orqanizations were included if they 
met two criteria: (1) they were currently participating in^ 
or offered a potential for participating in, development ac- 
tivities, and (2) they had countyvide responsibility in their 
proqramininq. Orqanizations participating in, or having poten- 
tial for participation, in development were determined 
through interviews with community resource development 
specialists, local rural development committees, and other 
individuals knowledgeable about the development process and 
activity. Organizations offering countywide programs were de- 
termined by a review of the territory over which each is re- 
sponsible. Organizations with programs limited to a single 
community in the county were not included except for the one 
exception netted below. 

The organizations studied were categorized into three 
groups. These groups and the number of organizations in each 
are as follows: USDA agencies included the Agricultural Sta-* 
bilikation and Conservation Service (16), Soil Conservation 
Service (16), Cooperative Extension Service (16), and Farmers 
Home Administration (14). The state and county agencies in- 
cluded welfare (16), forest service (5), conservation board 
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(13), planninq and zoning (6), enployoient (8), conmunity 
action aqencies (6), and county supervisors (15). The private 
associations included: Rural electric cooperatives (9) , Farm 
Bureau (16) , ^bankers* associations (9), ministerial associa- 
tions (6), and industrial development corporations (13). The 
industrial development corporations in the county-seat towns 
were included in the study even though they did not meet the 
criteria o£ beinq countywide organizations. Since industrial 
development qroups play an important role in county develop- 
ment, we were interested in the extent to which they were 
participatinq in the larger development system. Data from the 
county board o£ supervisors appears in the chapj;^r on 
priorities but not in any other chapters because of their or- 
ganizational size and complexity. 

cfnce the organizations bad been selected for the study, 
county organizations with state offices were contacted. State 
level administrators in each of these organizations were 
contacted and, in all cases, agreed to cooperate by sending a 
letter to their local county offices informing the county ad- 
ministrators of the study and requesting his or her support. 
The researchers then mailed letters to the local county ad- 
ministrator of each organization telling him about the study 
and its obiectives and asking for his cooperation. The admin- 
istrator in each orqanization was informed that a question- 
naire would be mailed him, and he was asked to fill it out 



before an intervlev would be held, Intecviews were held with 
the top administrator of each of the orqanizations. 

Some of the oraanizations in the study operate on a 
multi-county rather than on a county basis. Employment and 
community action aqencies are examples of this arrangement. 
When an organization was set up on an multi-county basis, we 
interviewed the administrator in the sample county if there 
was an office located in the county. If there was no office 
in the county, but one was located in an adjoining county and 
this office had jurisdiction for the sample county, we inter- 
viewed the administrator about the sample county. When an 
area office was located in a sample county, we asked the ad- 
ministrator to respond only for that county, even though he 
had iurisdiction in other counties as well. 
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CHAPTER 4 

NECESSARY CONDITIONS FOR INTERAGENCy 
COOPERATION IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Cooperation amonq orqanizations is dependent upon a nutn- 
bec of conditions. First, administrators must arrive at a 
common definition of a problem area and the appropriate 
methods for solvinq the problem, second, external as well as 
internal commitinent s to rural development will have to be 
made bv appropriate orqanizations. Development groups may be 
willina to commit resources to their own "development" pro- 
grams, but at the same time they may be unwilling to commit 
resources to ar* ip'-.eragency project. Third, information about 
costs, authority, responsibility and benefits of interagency 
projects will be needed to give to prospective development 
groups. Administrators are likely to aslc for these types of 
information before they decide to participate. Fourth, a cer- 
tain degree of consensus must exist among administrators 
about which groups should participate in local development 
activities. Cooperation among groups may be limited if par- 
ticipants cannot agree among themselves about which groups 
have the "right" to participate in development activities. 
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Cooperation anonq development qroups depends upon theic 
reachinq some aqreement as to what constitutes rural develop- 
ment. In shortf cooperation amonq development organizations 
will be difficult to achieve vhen administrators do not aqree 
on the meaninq of development. 

To discover the ranqe of meaninqs associated with the 
term "rural development" and to identify groups in which 
common definitions are used» ve asked each administrator » 
"How would you define rural development?" For purposes of re- 
porting the data, these definitions were classified into a 
series of general cateqories. Table 2 shows the percentage of 
administrators, by type of organization, who gave definitions 
of rural development that fell into each category, some ad- 
ministrators mentioned more than one idea, so the total num- 
ber of responses was greater thar .he number of respondents. 

A wide range of definitions was given by administrators. 
Host of the definitions were quite abstract and referred tc 
general improvements in the economy, the community, agricul- 
ture, and industry. A smaller number of administrators de- 
fined rural development in more specific terms such as 
recreation, housing, conservation, services to the disadvan- 
taged, and employment. 
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Table 2 . Administrators Definitions of Rural Development Categorized in 
General and Specific Terms 



Organizational Type (Percentage> 



Definitions of 
Deve lopment 



USDA 
Agencies 
(N = 60) 



General Categories 

Economic Development 

Community Resource 
Development 

Human Resource 
Development 

Agricultural Development 

Industrial Development 

Specific Categories 

Recreati .'ti and Tourism 

Housing 

Conservation and Land Use 
Services to Disadvantaged 
limployment Oppoi'-tunities 



67 
18 

15 

10 
5 

10 
0 

lU 
0 
2 



State- 
County 
(N = 53) 



42 
15 



8 
10 

15 
8 
9 
6 

2 



Private 
Associations 
(N = 50) 



50 
12 



18 
18 

2 
2 
2 
0 
4 
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The most frequently mentioned category contained state- 
oents relatinq to our category — econonic development. Sone 
of the definitions placed in this category were: economic 
progress in rural areas; improve financial status of rural 
areas; and raise the standard of living. Community resource 
development, the second most frequently mentioned category, 
included ideas such as: improve aspects of the rural commu- 
nity: make the community a better place in which to live, to 
Play, to work, and to retire. Human resource development in- 
cluded statements such as improved opportunities for youth 
and increased involvement of residents in community programs. 
The agricultural development category included statements 
about improvements for farmers such as: furthering actions 
and programs to benefit those engaged in agriculture and 
improving farm conditions and opportunities. Each of the spe- 
cific categories included narrower definitions of development 
then did the general categories and was usually limited to a 
single area of focus. 

Among the USDA agencies, the most frequently mentioned 
definitions related to improvements in economic conditions 
(67 percent) . This same category was also used by 42 percent 
of the administrators of state-county agencies and 50 percent 
of the private administrators. The next most frequently used 
category included references to community resource develop- 
ment. Among the USDA administrators, 18 percent made some 
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reference to community resource development in their defini- 
tions, and 15 percent of the state-county administrators d**- 
fined development in these same terms. Community resource de- 
velopment vas mentioned third most frequently among the pri- 
vate qroups. 

USDA aqency administrators defined development in terms 
of human resource development, agricultural development, 
recreation and tourism and conservation. State-county admin- 
istrators also defined development in terms of recreation, 
tourism and industrial development, but they tended to put 
less emphasis on resource development and more on industrial- 
ization and housing. Among the private groups, items relating 
to agricultural and industrial development were mentioned 
second and third after the more general category of economic 
development. 

Overall, there tended to be some agreement among the ad- 
ministrators about the nature of rural development. The defi- 
nitions most freguently used referred to general ends to be 
achieved. Very few administrators mentioned processes whereby 
these desired ends could b6 reached. The highest consensus 
among the administrators tcaued to occur in the general areas 
of aqricultural, communitv, and economic development. There 
were areas in which each category of organizations stood 
apart from the other two. Human resource development for 
USDA, housing and services for disadvantaged for state-county 
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qcoaps, and aqricultural and industrial developnent for the 
private qroups are eiaaples of these differences. The range 
of definitions oflared by these adninistrators pointed up 
some basic differences vith respect to their approach to 
rural development. 

Since qroups that share a common definition will be more 
likely to cooperate in development than those holding differ- 
ent vievs, some areas in vhich cooperation could be success- 
ful are suggested in the data. Development programs designed 
to improve the economic and living conditions of those living 
in rural areas could be expected to achieve higher levels of 
cooperation among the various groups studied. Cooperative in- 
dustrial development, on the other hand, might be less well- 
received among USOA administrators than among the other 
groups since industrial development was mentioned by only a 
small member of adninistrators. 

iiiiial_P§i§ifiPSSnt_4ctivities 

Cooperation among development groups depends upon the 
ability of such groups to complement each other's programming 
efforts. Therefore, any attempts to recruit groups to partic- 
ipate in interorganizational projects must necessarily begin 
with th€ identification of other groups in the county that 
provide services related to the proposed joint activity. 
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He asked administrators, »»Hould you say your organiza- 
tion is presently involved in development activities in this 
county? If yes, which ones?" The development activities re- 
ported by the administrators were categorized into general 
and specific types of activities for purposes of data presen- 
tation. Unlike the responses to the previous question about 
definitions, responses to this question tended to be more 
concrete or specific. Table 3 shows that, among the USDA ad- 
ministrators, the most frequently mentioned development ac- 
tivity related to some aspect of aqricultural development (37 
percent). The second most frequently mentioned type of activ- 
ity related to the conservation of natural resources category 
(35 percent) . The third and fourth most frequently mentioned 
development activities related to housing (22 percent) , sani- 
tation (15 percent), and to rural development committee ac- 
tivity (15 percent). 

There tended to be very little similarity between activ- 
ities in which USDA agencies participated and those in which 
state-county aqancies were involved. The greatest overlap oc- 
curred in the areas of housing and planning. The most fre- 
quently mentioned development activity for state-county 
agencies related to recreation and tourism (33 percent) . The 
second and third most frequently mentioned activities re- 
ferred to employment opportunities (19 percent) and to health 
and welfare (17 percent). 
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Table 3. Percentage of Administrators Who Indicated Their Unit was Involved 
in Selected Development Categories 



Development Activities 



Organizational Type (Percentage^ 



US DA 
Agencies 
(N - 46) 



State- 
County 
(N » 42) 



Private 
Associations 
(N « 26) 



/ 

General Categories 

Community Resources 

Agriculture 

Industrial 
Specific Categories 

Recreation and Tourism 

Housing 

Conservation and Land Use 
Employment Opportunities 
Rural Development Committee 
. Planning and Zoning 
Health and Welfare 
Electricity 
Education 
Sanitation 



4 

37 
4 

11 
22 
35 
2 

15 
9 
4 
0 
9 

15 



2 
0 
5 

33 
14 
10 
19 
2 

12 
17 
0 
0 
2 



4 
19 
39 

12 
4 
8 

15 
0 
4 
4 

12 
8 
0 
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The largest degree o£ overlap between state-county 
agencies and private associations related to enploynent op~ 
portunities and recreation, unlike the other tvo groups of 
organizations, the main development activity reported for the 
private associations was industrial development (39 percent)* 
There vas also some overlap between USDA and private groups 
in activities classified as agricultural development. 

If development organizations are to cooperate with one 
another, they need to identify common areas of interest and 
concern. The data seems to suggest, however, that each gener- 
al category of organization is involved in activities closely 
related to their own immediate goals or objectives. USDA 
agencies tended to be involved in activities classified as 
agricultural development and to conservation and land use. 
State-county agencies were involved in providing recreation, 
employment, and health services. These areas, however, re- 
ceived little attention from the USOA agencies. The private 
groups were involved in attempts to attract new industry and 
to improve employment opportunities. Neither of these activi- 
ties received much attention from the USDA agencies or from 
state-county groups. 

Ty2^s_Q fainter or g^nizational_Devel^ 

The probability of attracting new groups into a coopera- 
tive development program will be higher among groups that 
have had some previous experience in such activities than it 
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irill be anonq qroups with less experience in cooperative ef- 
forts. Which qroups have had the most experience, and in 
which types of activities have these groups been able to 
cooperate? 

He asked administrators, »»Has your unit been involved in 
any inter-aqency proqram or proiect related to development in 
your county? If yes, which one(s)?" For those administrators 
who indicated xavolveaent, we asked about the nature of their 
projects and we arranqed their responses into the cateqories 
shown in Table 4. 

The heaviest concentration of interagency activity among 
OSDA agencies related to participation in the county rural 
development committees. Two-fifths of the aSDA ad?^inistra tors 
reported committee activity as one of their interagency ef- 
forts. The second most often mentioned interagency projects 
related to health and welfare and sanitation. USDA agencies 
also reported some involvement in conservation, recreation, 
and general agriculture projects with other units. Many of 
these more specific activities may have been conducted within 
the context of th'i rural development committees mentioned 
above. The USDA units as a group reported four times as many 
interagency proiect contacts as did the private associations 
and twice as many contacts as did the state-jounty groups. 

The state-county units tended to report a lower level of 
involvament in interaqency development orojects than did the 
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Table 4. Percentage of Administrators Who Indicated Their Unit was Involved 
in Selected Interagency Activities or Programs 



Organizational Type (Percentage) 

USDA State Private 

Interagency Development Agencies County Associations 

Activities (N « 58) (N « 43) (N = 23) 



General Categories 

Community Resources 

Agriculture 

Industrial 
Specific Categories 

Recreation and Tourism 

Housing 

Conservation and Land Use 
Employment Opportunities 
Rural Development Committee 
Planning and Zoning 
Health and Welfare 
Educational 
Sanitation 



2 2 4 

12 0 4 

4 0 0 

12 14 9 

0 2 0 

14 9 0 

2 5 4 

41 7 13 

4 12 9 

16 33 9 

2 0 0 

16 2 4 
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USDA« bat a hiqher level than did the private qroups. The 
nost frequently mentioned cooperative activities among the 
state-county groups related to health and welfare, recreation 
and tourism, and planning and zoning. Generally, however, 
there vas little similarity between the OSDA and state-county 
agencies with respect to the type of development projects in 
which they cooperated with other groups. 

The private groups reported an even smaller number of 
interagency proiects than did the OSDA and state-county 
groups. The largest amount of interagency involvement among 
the associations was participation in a county rural develop- 
ment committee. The second most frequently mentioned areas 
were health and welfare, recreation, and planning and zoning. 
Some examples of interaqency projects in which organiza- 
tions had participated included; meals on <fheels, resource 
and conservation development projects, civi.l defense commit- 
tees, rural development committees, health councils, emergen- 
cy food and medical proqrams, soil surveys, labor surveys, 
and reqional planning commissions. 

In summary, the definitions of rural development, activ- 
ities associated with development efforts, and types of in- 
teraqency development programs varied widely. There was a 
small degree of consensus among the administrators as to the 
means and goals of development, and th"»re were areas in which 
disagreements about procedures and goals were found. 
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The involvement of several groups and the resources 
which they inaice available may be an advantage to rural devel- 
opoient efforts, but additional problems may also arise. John 
S. Bottom .( 1972) has characterized the present rural develop- 
ment system in the following manner: 

I'm continually impressed with the observation 
that most departments and most agency efforts in 
rural development focus on getting programs SOLD to 
the community — promoting their own grant, loan or 
technical assistance programs. Many begin to view 
these programs as the sum total of community devel- 
opment. 

The tendency seems to exist for administrators to define 
rurdl development in terms of their own organization's spe- 
cidl activities or programs. 

The lack of a concise definition of rural development 
permits administrators a great deal of latitude in defining 
their role in development. Furthermore, it permits the admin- 
istrator some flexibility in programming since there is no 
well- defined set of development activities. Administrators 
who are instructed to participate in development activities 
can qo at least two ways. They can be innovative, create new 
programs, increase staff, and enlarge their budgets all in 
the name of rural development, or they can continue to pro- 
vide tneir own orograms and argue that these represent devel- 
opment programs. 

Exce.^sive precision in the definition of development, on 
the other hand, might hinder experiments and innovative pro- 
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qrams by orqanizations^ but at the same timet it makes an 
aqency^s contrioution or lacic of contribution to a^velopment 
more visible to interested groups such as adaiinist rator:.i or 
the public* 

When development is defined in different ways by differ-- 
ent people^ development proqraros may be able to accommodate 
diverse and at times inconsistent programs. In the absonca of 
a set of clear objectives it is possible to form a levelop- 
meat council made up of representatives from industrial de- 
velopment corporations and representatives of local groups 
who are working to develop and protect natural resource:j# 

The intangible nature of development goals permits flex- 
ibility in an organization's structure^ qoa Is^ and programs^ 
Administrators have a greater latitude in adiustin.; their 
programs to changes in their social environment* 

There also are certain disadvantages associated with the 
abstract or intangible nature of development goals, (Warner 
and Havens^ 196d)* Residents in an area might take these 
statements about improvements seriously and expect visible 
changes in the short run. Ad»r.in istrators may find some diffi- 
culty in showinv^ that the expected changes have occurred in 
their area. Increased flexibility in programming also has a 
counterpart — ambiguity at times produces anxiety and frustra- 
tion among personnel. Administrators may find that a lack of 
precision associated with the rural development process may 
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have heavy costs. One of these costs is the danger of mis- 
ceadinq what th^dir ^iuperiocs o? local re.^^idents expect of 
their orqanization* 

Finally, the lack of precisely defined loals or oojec- 
tives makes it difficult to evaluate aqency proqraias. one of 
the difficulties in detertnininq the deqree of success of de- 
veicDBent proqrams is the inability of superiors and resi- 
dents alike to evaluate or assess the performance of d^»^elop 
ment units or committers. Until perfor.nance can ae assessed, 
It will not be oossible to say with any deqree of confidence 
whether a particular proqraro's activities or aoproach has 
been successful. 

lJQtI^2Eaafli23ii9Qii_Comniitjient_t2_jRurai_^ 

Before organizations can be expeot-^d to participate^ in 
cooperative development efforts, some commitment to develop- 
ment £er_se must be present (Klonqlan and Paulson, 1971). 
Invitinq an orqanization to participate in development activ 
ities may not be successful if the qroup does not feel that 
it should be involved in this type of activity. If an orqani 
zation has made some type of commitment to development relat 
ed proqraras within its own system, the probability of its 
participation in int erorqanizationa 1 proiects could be ex- 
pected to be hiqher. 
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He asked adininistrators« "Is your unit involved in any 
rural devfilopaent activities?" If they indicated that they 
were not involved, we asked, "in terms of the qoals and ac- 
tivities of your organization as it now exists do you believ? 
your ufiit should, in any way either now or in the future 
becoie involved in development activities in this county?" 

Table 5 shows that amonq the orqanizat ions studied, 
four-fifths of the administrators reported involvement in 
some rural development activity. An additional 12 percent of 
the administrators indicated that, although they presently 
were not involved in development, they should be. Out of the 
169 units studied, 96 percent reported either current in- 
volvement or, based on statements by the administrators, a 
"potential for involvement" in rural development. 

USDA aqencies had the larqest percentage (95 percent) of 
units presently involved in development. The lowest percent- 
age of units involved occurred amonq the private organiza- 
tions. However, this figure was still at the 68 percent 
level, although the current levels of intraorgani zat ional 
commitment varied among the groups, there tended to be little 
difference when current plus potential levels were combined. 

The data in Table 5 show that a large proportion of the 
orqanizations w^^re already involved in rural development. 3ut 
of even greater importance in terras of planning for develop- 
ment, groups in the private sector with lowe^st current levels 
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of involvement felt that they should be involved^ Two impli- 
cations can be constructed from this data. In the past, pri<- 
vate units have not been encourac^ed or invited to participate 
in development activities* Or in a more positive light, the 
private sector contains several qroups that would participate 
in rural development activities if the opportunity were pre- 
sen ted. 

InteEO£5aQiS§iiQaal.CoMiiiSgBt«to_Ril 

Even thouqh qroups may contribute to development through 
their own unique proqrams, they may not be willing to partic- 
ipate with other units in a ioint effort where they would be 
expected to share the costs, or where their own programs 
miqht be affected. 

We asked each administrator, "Has your unit been in- 
volved in any interagency proqrara or project related to de- 
velopment in your county?" If tney indicated their unit was 
not involved, we asked, "In the future, do you feel that your 
unit would in any way be wiliinq to either participate in, or 
contribute resources to, an interaqency development program?" 
Table 6 shows the percentage of each category or orqaniza- 
tions actually or potentially involved in interaqency pre- 
lects. 

Levels of interorqanizat ional commitment to rural devel- 
opment were not as high as were the levels of 
int raorqanizational commitment (72 and 8U percent, respec- 
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Table 5 . Level of Intra**dgency Conanltment to Rural Development by 
Organizational Type 



Organizational Type (Percentage^ 

USDA State- Private Total 

Intra -'agency Commitment Agencies County Associations Organizations 

Lo Rural Development (N = 62) (N « 54) (N = 53) (N « 169) 



Our unit is presently involved 

in rural development. 95.2 

Our unit is not presently 
involved in rural develop- 
ment but should be involved. 3.2 

Actual plus potential involve- 
ment in rural development. 98.4 



87.0 67.9 84.0 

9.3 24.5 11.8 

96.3 92.4 95.8 



Table 6. Level of Inter^^gency Commitment to Rural Development by 
Organizational Type 



Organizational Type (Percentage) 

USDA State Private Total 

Interagency Commitment Agencies County Associations Organizations 

to Rural Development (N « 62) (N « 54) (N « 53) (N ^ 169) 



Our unit has been involved in 

an interagency program or project 93.5 75.9 43.4 72.2 
Our unit has not been involved 

but should be. 6.5 20.4 47.2 23.7 ' 

Actual plus potential involve- 
ment in interagency programs or 

projects 100.0 96.3 90.6 95.8 
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tively) • But p^st iavolvement plus potential levels of 
intcaocqanizat ional and iaterorqanizational involvement for 
all units occurred at the same level (96 percent) • The two 
total fiqures were brouqht close together by including those 
units not presently involved in an interagency program but 
would be willing to contribute to such an effort. 

As expected, USDA agencies reported the highest levels 
of interagency commitment* Over the past several years there 
have been numerous committee systems including the USDA Tech- 
nical Action Panels ar.d the USDA Rural Development Commit- 
tees. The public agencies as a whole participated more fre- 
quently in loint programs than did the private groups. With 
respect to* the private groups, the data show that, although 
less than half of them were involved in ioint programs or 
proiects, the majority of those not presently involved would 
be willing to participate in an interagency program. The 
probaoility of bringina thr? private sector into the develop- 
ment process in conjunction with the public sector seems to 
be quite high for the groups included in this stuiy. 

AsSi?^ ances_Neeaed_tg^ Attra£t_^ 

Some attempts to attract groups into interagency cooper- 
ation are apt to dp met initially with resistance. Adminis- 
trators past experiences in similar activities may not have 
been rewarding or the uncertainties associated with such a 
decision may be too large. 
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Previous research (Hott, 1968) suggests that when an ad- 
ministrator is invited to join an interaqency program, he is 
lik<;ly to ask: Hho will have authority? what will be our 
unit's responsibility? What are the goals and objectives of 
the proiect and are they consistent with our own? How will 
recognition be given to participants? And what will be our 
costs? With these guestions in mind we asked administratorSy 
"If a new interaqency program were created, what information 
do you believe your unit would need to know to decide whether 
it would or would not participate in such a program?" 

The greatest concern (shown in Table 7) expressed by the 
total group of administrators centered around the goals of 
the interagency program. They would need assurance that the 
program goals would be compatible with their own unit's 
goals. This was slightly more important for the USOA agencies 
(93 percent) than for the other categories. The second 
largest category expressed concern related to the costs of 
the program (8a percent). Financial costs, staff time, mate- 
rials, or use of eguipment, as well as the increased possi- 
bility that other groups might now influence their decision- 
making, may all be relevant cost factors. The private organi- 
zations tended to be more concerned with program costs than 
were either of the public agency categories. 

The third most freguently mentioned concern dealt with 
the issue of responsibility for program operation (67 per- 
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Table 7. Assurances That Must be Given to Administrators Before They Will 
Participate in a Hypothetical New Interagency Program 



Organizational Type (Percentage^ 



Assurances Needed By 
Admin i s t ra t or s 



USDA State- Private Total 

Agencies County Associations Organizations 
(N » 56) (N » 53) (N = 52) (N = 161) 



That program goals are 
similar to those of our 
organization. 

Of the detailed costs of 
the program. 

That our organization 
would have clear respon- 
sibilicy for programs. 

That public recognition 
will be distributed among 
the organizations. 

That our organization would 
have some administrative 
authority for the program. 



92.9 
73.2 

73.2 

42.9 

41.1 



83.0 
80.8 

66.0 

60.4 

43.4 



80.8 
98.1 

61.5 

55.8 

50.0 



85.7 
83.8 

67.1 

52.8 

44.7 
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cent) , When several aqencies agree to work together, some 
type of division of labor is usually arranged. This is often 
done by reachiftq agreements amonq the parties involved about 
clients, services performed, or geographical areas to be 
served. If agreements about which groups will provide serv- 
ices can be reached, the whole client (whether it is a 
person, a community, or a county) rather than fragmented 
parts of the client, is more apt to be served. Concern about- 
specific responsibility was slightly higher among the USDA 
agencies than among the other categories. 

The fourth most freguently mentioned concern was how 
reccqnition would be distributed among the participants. Th? 
state-county agencies expressed the greatest concern in this 
area (60 percent) and the USDA agencies the least {H3 per- 
cent). Although it may not be a ma1or issue for some orgarii- 
zdtions, others may need assurances that public recognition 
will be given to each of the units involved in a cooperative 
program. 

The least crucial of the issues studied is whether an 
orqanization will have some administrative authority for the 
program. Less than half of the administrators rated this as 
an area of concern. Each of the three groups held about the 
same views on this matter. 

Several implications can be drawn from the data present- 
ed previously that ma, be important for effective coopera- 
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tioru First, it is important to define the qoals and oojec- 
tives of an interaqency effort. Second, once goals are speci- 
fied, it is important that other qroups become aware of these 
qoals and the means by which they will be achieved. Adminis- 
trators will want to know whether some modification of their 
orqanization* s unit will be necessary. Thiri, in addition to 
identifying the various costs of involvement, it is important 
that the oenefits of interorqanizationa 1 activity be clari- 
fied. The committee may serve as a sounding board for ideas; 
it may increase administrators' awareness of the objectives 
of other organizations; it may reduce threats from interest 
groups in the county; it may improve exchange of information 
between units, or it may increase organizational effective- 
ness. 

Fourth, a strategy for applying the resources of each 
organization to the best advantage for the group to be served 
(e.g., individual, community, or county) will have to be de- 
veloped. And fifth, whenever success is achieved, credit will 
need to be shared by all organizations involved. 

Or g an at i oil a l_Ds m a i n 

Another condition, which often influences cooperation 
among organizations, is the amount of consensus or agreement 
among administrators auout the right of different groups in 
the county to participate in specific issues (Klonglan and 
Paulson, 1971) , We refer to this agreement as domain cousen- 
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sus when a iarqe number of administrators agree that a par- 
ticular orqanization "should" be involved in development ac- 
tivities, when administrators are involved in an 
interorqanizat ional development project, we would expect that 
basic problems in cooperation will occur until all of the 
members aqree that each qroup in the project should be in- 
volved. Furthermore, attempts to expand on-qoinq development 
qroups may also experience difficulty in securing cooperation 
among administrators until questions about which groups 
should be involved have been resolved. 

We provided each administrator with a list of 17 county- 
wide organizations that in the past had been involved in some 
aspect ot rural development. We asked each administrator, 
"Which of these organizations do you think should be involved 
in development?" The five response categories ranged from 
"definitely should be involved," to "definitely should not be 
involved." For our analysis, only the "definitely should be 
involved" response was used since it seemed to discriminate 
best among the respondents. The distribution of responses is 
shown in Table 8. 

Although there was a relatively high degree of consensus 
overall about which units should be involved !,n d^/elopment, 
the^-u wore «iiso some noticeable differences among each of the 
cateaor.es of organizations. The cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice and the County Board of supervisors received the largest 
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Table 8 * Organizations Which "Definitely Should" Be Involved In County 
Development by Organizational Type 



Organizational Type (Percentage) 

USOA State- Private 

Agencies County Associations Total 

Organizations (N » 62) (N « 53^) (N « 53 ) (N = 169® > 

US DA 

Agricultural Stabilization 

and Conservallon Service V .k ky.2 32.1 53.6 

Soil Conservation Service 83.9 ^9.1 ^5.3 60.7 

Cooperative Extension Service 93.5 56.6 5^.7 69.6 

Farmers Home Administration 79.0 39.6 45.3 56.0 
State and County Agencies 

Board of Supervisors 75.4 73-6 57.7 69.3 

District Forester 65.0 45.0 26.8 48.2 

County Conservation Board 53.4 49.0 43.1 48.8 

County Welfare 38.7 47.2 28.3 38.1 

Community Action Program 32.3 42.0 30.0 34.6 

Employment Service 37 1 54.7 42.3 44.3 

County Planning Commission 71.9 65.3 68.8 68.8 
Private Associations 

County Ministerial Society 27.8 40.8 20.0 29.4 

County Medical Society 18.0 38.5 25.0 26.7 

County Bankers* Association 50.8 37-7 53-8 47-6 

f^ural Electric Cooperatives 37-7 26.9 39-6 34.9 

County Farm Bureau 16.1 26.4 35.8 25.6 

Industrial Development 56.5 57-7 67.9 60.5 
Corporat ion 

The number of respondents varies downward s 1 i ght 1 y because of missing 
data* 
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number of "definitely should" choices from the total set of 
respondents. The County Planniaq Coainiission and/or Zoning 
Commission vas third; the Soil Conservation service was 
fourth: and industrial development corporations were men- 
tioned fifth. 

Amonq the qroups which received the lowest number of 
"definitely should" choices were the county Farm Bureau, the 
Medical Society and the Ministerial Association. Some of the 
less frequently mentioned qroups were not present in each 
county and this may have lowered the number of times they 
were mentioned. Because administrators from these units were 
not answerinq the question about who should be involved, and 
(or) since these units did not exist in all counties, they 
miqht not have been relevant to some of the administrators. 
It should be noted, however, that even thouqh county planning 
commissions occurred in only 6 of the counties studied, they 
still were viewed as an important orqanization in development 
efforts. 

One of the patterns that seemed to emerge when the re- 
sponses of the three qroups of orqaniza tions were compared 
was that administrators in each of the categories tended to 
mention their own and similar types of orqanizations more 
frequently than did administrators of units in other catego- 
ries. USDA administrators placed themselves in the develop- 
ment arena nearly twice as frequently as they were placed in 
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this arena by tha other two groups. In a similar manneCr the 
state-county adtainistratocs tended to mention their units 
with about the same frequency as the USOA administrators men- 
tioned them, but more frequently than did administrators of 
private groups. Administrators of private groups mentioned 
their own units more frequently than did administrators of 
either of the other two groups. 

The number of times private q^-^ups were mentioned by all 

three categories of organizations was lower than for the 
state-county units and for the IISDA units, with only a couple 
of exceptions, the USDA administrators gave fewer choices to 
private groups than to all other groups. With only a single 
exception (industrial development corporations) the state- 
county administrators replied that their own groups should be 
involved in development more frequently than they indicated 
the private groups should be involved. 

The most frequently mentioned organizations amorg the 
state-county group were the board of supervisors and the 
planning commission. Among private groups, the local indus- 
trial development corporations and the county bankers associ- 
ations received the larqest number of mentions. 

For development qroups in the process of forming or ex- 
panding, the organizations mentioned most frequently in Table 
7 would seem to be appropriate candidates for inclusion. 
Groups with political influence and financial resources were 
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mentioned most frequently by adninistxrators. Both resources 
could be helpful in most development prelects. 

Another observation suqqested by these responses is 
that, althouqh the USDA aqencies view their programs as being 
central to rural development, other administrators in these 
counties did not share this view with equal strength. With 
the exception of the Cooperative Extension Service, less than 
half of the administrators of private associations felt that 
USDA aqencies definitely should be involved with development 
in , the-ir county. 
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CHAPTER 5 

PRIOhlTIES FOR DEVELOPMENT AND 
COOPERATIVE OEVELOPHENT PLANNING 

To evaluate the current position of, and the future 
outlook for planninq cooperative developoient activities, an 
assessment of the priorities for development perceived by tho 
leadership of development organizations is important. 3y 
identifying administrators* priorities for development, ve 
should be able to understand current development efforts 
underway in an area. Identifying areas that administrators 
believe should receive priority in a coaaty may provide indi- 
cations of activities that should be taken into account in 
future development planninq. A comparison of the activities 
being given priority with the activities that should receive 
priority may help planners detect whether the priorities in 
counties are in line with the perceived needs of counties. 

In this chapter, administrators' -judgements about which 
activities "are being given" and "should be given" priority 
are examined. No attempt was made to check the validity of 
the perceived priorities against on-going activities or needs 
in the county. 

Administrators were provided a list of 17 activities and 
asked, "Which of these do you feel has the highest priority 
in your county?" Then each was asked to select the activities 
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receivinq the second, third, fourth, and fifth priority. 
Pankinqs 1 to 5 were combined in Tables 9 and 10 to reflect 
the frequency of tines each activity was ranked as opposed to 
unranked. 

PS££e£lions_of_.Areas_£u££gjXtlj[_figceiviaa_P 

The data in Table 9 show that "schools and education" 
was mentioned more frequently as receivinq priority than were 
all other items. The largest percentage of respondents 
ranking this activity occurred among the state-county admin- 
istrators followed by private and USDA administrators. 

The second and third priority areas were agricultural 
activities with farmers and agricultural related business and 
industry. The USDA administrators mentioned agricultural ac- 
tiv;\i?s with farmers more freguently than did the other two 
groups. AgiAcultural related business and industry was men- 
tioned wit'i nearly equal frequency by usDA and privat*? admin- 
istrators, but the state-county groups listed this area less 
freguently. water and sewer facilities and health facilities 
or services were mentioned fourth and fifth, respectively, 
and received about the same number of mentions among public 
and private administrators. 

Among the areas mentioned least frequently were emphasis 
on local initiative, training and retraining of workers, and 
familiarizing citizens with resources for development. There 
was little variation among the different administrators about 
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Table 9. Percent of Organizational Administrators Who Ranked Activities 
as Currently Receiving Priority in their County 



US DA 

Activities Currently Agencies 
Receiving Priority (N « 62) 

Schools and Education 59,7 

Agricultural Activities 

with Farmers 77.^ 

Agricul tural Related 

- Business and Industry 53.2 

Water and Sewer Facilities 35.5 

Heal th Faci 1 i t ies or 

Services 33.9 

Employment Opportunities • 16.1 

Housing 35*5 

Land Use and Treatment ^0.3 

Recreation or Tourist 

Enterpri ses 25.8 

Development and Protection 

of Natural Resources 32.3 

Other Business or Industry 19.^ 

Youth Opportunities 9.7 

Transportation Facilities ^.8 

Food, Nutrition, and Home 

Management 14.5 

Familiarize Citizens with 

Resources for Development 8.1 

Training or Retraining of 

Workers k.B 

Emphasis on Local Initiative 6.5 



Organizational Type (Percentage) 



State- Private Total 
County Associations Organizations 

(N » 5^^) (N « 53) (N = 169^) 

80.8 66.0 68.3 

'.0.^ 50.9 57.5 

32.7 5^.7 ^7.3 

30.8 35.8 3^-1 

36-5 30.2 33.5 

^0.^ ^1.5 31.7 

28.8 26.^ 30.5 

19.2 28.3 29.9 

30.8 32.1 29.3 

26.9 18.9 26.3 
3^.6 22.6 25.1 
25.0 ^0.8 18.0 
13.5 13.2 10.2 

5.8 7.5 9.6 

9.6 7.5 8.4 

7.7 n.3 7.8 

5.8 3.8 5.4 



^Number of organizations varies downward slightly because of missing data. 
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the rankinq o£ these three areas. The issues on which the 
qreatest differences between the administrators of the vari- 
ous orqanizations seemed to occur were: aqricultural activi- 
ties with farmers, land use and treatment, and employment op- 
portunities. 

PeEcejgtions_of_A£sas_£aEientljr_Needi 

Table 10 shows that "schools and education" was mentioned 
more frequently than all other issues as one that should re- 
ceive priority. Over one-half (53 percent) of the administra- 
tors felt that schools and education should be a priority ac- 
tivity. All three cateqories of administrators rated this ac- 
tivity with nearly the same frequency, Aqricultural activi- 
ties wit!, farmers, which had been ranked second as an activi- 
ty receivinq priority, was replaced by employment opportuni- 
ties as the second mcst often mentioned area that should re- 
ceive priority. Employment opportunities had been ranked 
sixth as an area currently receivinq priority, but was rated 
second as an area needinq priority, A comparison of the as- 
siqnment of priority by the three cateqories of administra- 
tors showed that the state-county and private association ad- 
ministrators qave nearly one-half of their total priority 
rankinqs to employment opportunities, but about one-third of 
the USDA administrators rated employment as an area that cur- 
rently should receive priority. 
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Table 10. Percent of Organizational Administrators Uho Ranked Activities 
as Currently Needing Priority In their County 





Organizational Type (Percentage^ 




Activities Currently 
Needing Priority 


US DA 
Mgenc 1 es 
(N - 62) 


State- 
county 
(N - 54) 


Private 

MssociaL tons 
(N » 53) 


Total 
Organizations 
(N = 169) 


Schools and Education 


50.0 


57.4 


52.8 






Employment Opportunities 


35.5 


50.0 


47.2 






Agricul tural Related 

Riicinocc r\ r InHiic^ ir\i 
DUstiicss wi liiUUdLrY 


L^ Q 


oil 1 






kz.o 


with Farmers 


59.7 


13.0 


41.5 




39.1 


Development and Protection 


45.2 


29.6 


26.4 




3^.3 


Land Use and Treatment 


^3.5 


24.1 


34.0 




i** . i 


Health Facilities or Services 












Youth OoDor t un i t i 


25.8 


46.3 


28.3 






Water and Sewer Facilities 


29.0 


27.8 


30.2 




29.0 


Hous ing 


24.2 


31.5 


24.5 




26.6 


Recreation or Tourist 

FntproriQ 


19.4 


25.9 


32.1 




25.4 


Training or Retraining 


17.7 


29.6 


11.3 




19.5 


Familiarize Citizens with 
Resources for Development 


19.4 


18.5 


15.1 




17.8 


Emphasis on Local initiative 


12.9 


U.l 


13.2 




12.4 


Other Business or Industry 


6.5 


16.7 


13.2 




n .8 


Food, Nutrition, anc Home 
Management 


9.7 


16.7 


5.7 




10.7 


Transportation Facilities 


1.6 


9.3 


11.3 




7.1 
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Aqricultural-*relateti business and industry was mentioned 
third as an area needing priority. It received 42 percent o£ 
the total priority ratings. The spread among the three groups 
of administrators on this issue was larger than occurred in 
the first two choices. Over 60 percent of the private admin" 
istrators mentioned agricultural related business and indus<- 
try but only 24 percent of the state-county administrators 
mentioned it as a priority. There also were major differences 
among the administrators with respect to what priority should 
be given to agricultural activities with farmers. Thirteen 
percent of the administrators of state-county organizations 
mentioned this activity, but 60 percent of the USDA adminis- 
trators rated it as a priority area. 

Transportation facilities, food, nutrition, and home 
management, and other business were mentioned least frequent- 
ly by all respondents. There tended to be only small varia- 
tion among administrators from the different groups on these 
items. 

Areas in which the largest differences among ratings oc- 
curred were: agricultural related business, agricultural ac- 
tivities with farmers, development and protection of natural 
resources, and land use and treatment. In all but one of 
these areas, USDA administrators mentioned these activities 
more frequently than did administrators from other groups. 
Youth opportunities, and training and retraining of workers 
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werd also areas ia which differences among the groups oc- 
curred. The remaininq areas did not show great differences 
among the respondents. 

In conclusion, those issues that were mentioned more 
frequently would seem to be activities around which it might 
be easier to organize cooperative development programs. Ac- 
tivities focused on improving schools or cutting educational 
costs, attracting new industry, providing health facilities, 
and upgrading water and sewer facilities seem to be issues on 
which successful ioint development action might be 
undertaken. 

Dif ferences_in_Actiyities_^s3i 

To further explore the differences and similarities in 
priorities among these administrators, we used only the ac- 
tivity that an administrator ranked as the first or as a num- 
ber one priority. Earlier tables combined first through fifth 
rankings and may have covered up some of the variation among 
the respondents, which the use of only the first priority ac- 
tivity might uncover. Table 11 shows the percentage of times 
an activity was ranked number one divided by the total number 
of times it was reinked one through five. 

Agricultural activities with farmers, received the 
largest percentage of first priority mentions as an activity 
receiving first priority. Administrators from each qroup of 
organizations ranked this activity number one more often than 
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Tdble 11 . Percent of Organizational Administrators Who Ranked Activities 
as Currently Receiving First Priority in their County 



Activities Currently 
Receiving a Number 
One Priori ty 




Organizational Type 


(Percentage^* 


US DA 
Anenc I es 

(N » 62) 


State- 
Co untv 
(N = 54) 


Private Total 
Associations Organizations 
(N = 53) (N « 169) 


Schools and Education 


40.5 


33.3 


34.3 


3d .0 


Agricultural Activities 
with Farmers 


54.2 


00 1 / 


03 


59.4 


Agrlcul tural Related 
Business and Industry 


6.1 


23.5 


17.2 


13.9 


Water and Sewer Facilities 


9.1 


12.5 


21.1 


1 4.0 


Health Facilities or 
Servl ces 


4.8 


5.3 


0.0 


3.6 


Fflnnlft\/ment Qnnorf un! f i 




H.3 


36.4 


20.8 


Hous inn 

1 1 V 'I'M 


18 2 


13.3 


7. 1 


13.7 


LdnH Use dnd TrpAfmPnf 




10.0 


0.0 


12.0 


Recreation and Tourist 
Enterprises 


6.3 


11 c 


0.0 


6.1 


Deve 1 ODment and Protection of 
Natural Resources 


10.0 


2o. b 


0.0 


13.6 


Other Business or Industrv 


25.0 


11.1 


33.3 


21 .4 


Youth Opportunities 


. 0.0 


0.0 


9.1 


3.3 


Transportation Faci 1 i ties 


0.0 


14.3 


0.0 


5.9 


Food, Nutrition, and Home 
Management 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Familiarize Citizens with 
Resources for Development 


20.0 


20.0 


25.0 


21 .4 


Training or Retraining of 
Workers 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Emphasis on Local Initiative 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



Percentages are based on the proportion of times an activity was "^anked first 
divided by the total number of ranks. 
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a lower ranlc. Schools and education was mentioned less fre- 
quently as an activity that receives a first priority. The 
rank of schools and education in earlier tables seems to 
result in part from the number of two-throuqh-f ive rankings 
received. Each qroup of administrators mentioned schools and 
education as a first priority item with about the same fre- 
quency. Employment opportunities, business and industry, and 
familiarize citizens with resources were mentioned as receiv- 
inq hiqhest priority by aoout a fifth of the total respond- 
ents* 

Table 12 shows the percentage of adminis'<-rai jrs who f«lt 
that a particular activity currently should be ranked number 
one. For the total qroup of administrators, agricultural ac- 
tivities with farmers was mentioned most frequently. This was 
followed, in ordef of frequency, by employment opportunities, 
other business ai.d industry, schools and education, land use 
and treatment, and develooment and protection of natural re- 
sources. A review of Table 12 indicates that agricultural ac- 
tivities with farmers, employment opportunities, and business 
and industry appear to be areas in whlcU emphasis could be 
qiven in future planning. 

Some of the larqest differences among administr- ' '^rs 
were found in Table 12. Employment oppor*:unities was ranked 
first by 44 percent of the state-county agencies, by 40 per- 
ceut of the private groups, and by 18 percent of the USDA 
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Table 12 . Percent of Organizational Administrators Who Ranked Activities 
as Currently Needing a First Priority in their County 



Activities Currently 
Needing First Priority 



Organizational Type (Percentage)^ 

USDA State- Private Total 
Agencies County Associations Organizations 
(N = 62) (N « 54) (N « 53) (N = 169) 



Schools and Education 
Employment Opportunities 
Agricultural Related Business 



29.0 
18.2 



38.7 
kk,k 



17.9 
40.0 



28.9 
35.1 



or Industry 


0.0 


30.8 


18.8 


U.l 


Mgr 1 cu 1 1 ura 1 Act i v i 1 1 es 
with Farmers 


51.^ 


28.6 


^5.5 


47.1 


Development and Protection of 
Natural resources 


O C A 

25 .0 


37.5 


7.1 


2k. 1 


Land Use and Treatment 


22.2 


30.8 


27.8 


25.9 


Health Facilities or Services 


4.5 


0.0 


23.0 


7.1 


Youth Opportunities 


0.0 


k.O 


6.7 


3.6 


Water and Sewer Facilities 


11.1 


0.0 


25.0 


12.2 


Hous i ng 


33.3 


11.8 


7.7 


17.8 


Recreation or Tourist 
Enterprises 


16.7 


21 .k 


5.9 


14.0 


Training or Retraining of Workers 


9.1 


6.3 


0.0 


6.1 


Familiarize Citizens with 
Resources for Development 


8.3 


30.0 


12.5 


16.7 


Emphasis on Local Initiative 


12.5 


0.0 


14.3 


9.5 


Other Business or Industry 


25.0 


33.3 


28.6 


30.0 


Food, Nutrition, and Home 
Management 


16.7 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


Transportation Facilities 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


'^Percentages are based on the proportion of 


times an 


act i vi ty was 


ranked 



divided by the total number of ranks. 
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aqencies. AqriculturaX related business and industry, health 
facilities, water and sewer facilities, and housing were also 
areas in which some of the largest differences occurred. 

Administrators of private associations gave more first 
rankings to agricultural activities with farmers, employment 
oppor (-unities, business and industry, and land use and treat- 
ment than to other areas. Depending on the particular county 
in which development efforts are undertaken, most of the 
areas previously mentioned are likely to be activities around 
which private groups can be mobilized. 

To compare the priorities given, with the priorities 
which should be gi^ en, we assigned a weighted scor« to each 
activity. Five points were given to a first priority, four 
points to a second and so on. The difference between "given" 
and "should be given" was obtained by subtracting the smaller 
number from the larger. If priorities "given" and "should be 
given" are balanced, the percentage difference will be zero. 
A positive score indicates those activities that received 
more "should" than "given" choices. A negative score indi- 
cates those activities that received more "given" than 
"should" choices. These scores are presented in Table 13. 

Activities where greater priority was being given than 
should be qiven were: familiarize citizens with development 
resources (-66), development and protection of natural re- 
sources (-«*3), transportation facilities , and agricul- 
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Table 13. Organizational Administrators' Weighted Scores of Activities 
Currently Receiving and Currently Needing Priority 



Weighted Scores 

Activities Assigned Currently Receiving Currently Needing Percentage 

Priority Rankings Priority Priority Difference 



Schools and Education k]k 306 -26.1 

Agricultural Activities 

with Farmers kOS 2Sk -37.9 

Agricultural Related 

Business and Industry 243 223 - 8.2 

Water and Sewer Facilities I63 131 -19-6 

Health Facilities and 

Services 146 2kS +67.8 

Employment Opportunities 135 132 - 2.2 

Housing 135 I86 +37-8 

Land Use and Treatment 132 152 +15.2 

Recreation and Tourist 

■ Enterprises 129 113 - 12.4 

Development and Protection 

of Natural Resources 120 68 -43.3 

Other Business or Industry 120 186 + 55.0 

Youth Opportunities 76 133 + 75.0 

Transportation Facilities 43 25 - 41.9 

Food, Nutrition and Home 

Management 42 82 + 95.2 

Familiarize Citizens with 

Resources for Development 35 12 - 65.7 

Trainir-g or Retraining of 

Workers 31 72 +132.3 

Emphasis on Local Initiative 21 54 +157.1 

^The weighted score was calculated by assigning five points to a first priority, 
four points to a second priority, three points to a third priority, and two 
points to a fourth priority, and one point to a fifth priority. 
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tural act .vities with farmers (-38) • Activities which re- 
ceived larger "currently needinq priority" than "currently 
receiving priority" scores were emphasis on local initiative 
(•••157), training and retraining of workers (♦132), and food, 
nutrition, and home management (♦SS) • None of these, however, 
were mentioned very frequently in the one to five ranking 
system. Among activities that were mentioned mora frequently 
and where larger differences occurred were health, housing, 
and other business and industry. 

Administ£at ive_Perce£tions_and_Qraani^ 

Administrat.'.cs tend to describe priorities in their 
county in terms of the types or programs offered by their own 
organizations. In chapter 4, we also found definitions of de- 
velopment and the types of development activities mentioned 
by administrators were often associated with the type of or- 
ganization with which they were identified. This pattern 
raises two guestions: Is this to be expected? What impact if 
any will it have on planning for development? 

Dearborn and Simon (1958) l.i a study of business execu- 
tives found that executives more frequently perceived or un- 
derstood the activities and goals of their own department 
than activities that related to the lac qec -organizat ion \s c. 
whol<^. nearboin and Simon found that: 

Presented wjtn a complex stimulus, the subject 
porceives in it what he is "ready" to perceive; thf^ 
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more complex or anblqaous the stimulas, the more 
this perception is determined by vhat is already 
"in" in the subject and less by what is in the 
stimulus* 

Rural development is a complex process involving several 
qroups and approaches. For the qroup of administrators in our 
sample, there seems to be some degree of ambiguity about the 
development process and its end result. Consistent with the 
work of Dearborn and Simon (1958) , when administrators are 
questioned about development, we would expect them to select 
as areas needing priority those activities with which they 
are most familiar because of their training, experience, and 
responsibility. 

Since there is considerable variation in program empha-* 
sis amonq the general cateqories of orqanizations used previ- 
ously, we classified each orqanization as belonqinq to an ag- 
ricultural interest or employment interest cateqorv and com- 
pared these categories with all the orqanizations not in the 
cateqory. The orqanizations placed in the agricultural cate- 
qoiy were: Aqricultural St^tliilizat ion and Conservation Serv- 
ice, Farmers Home Administration, Soil Conservation Service, 
Cooperative Extension Service, Rural Electric Cooperatives, 
and the Farm Bureau. The units in the employment interest 
cateqory were: community action agencies, employment serv- 
ice, welfare, county bankers* associations, and industrial 
development corporations. Some organizations did not fit in 
either of these categories and were not included in the anal- 
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ysis. 

In Table 14, ve combined the priority ratings of one 
throaah fiv*i and compared the interest and noninterest cate- 
qories with respect to the percentage of administrators who 
ranked selected activities. He selected activities that in 
our ludqement, reflected most closely the interests of each 
category of organizations. This was done to determine whether 
administrators in each category would mention this activity 
more frequently than administrators in organizations with 
other interests, or where the selected interest is not a cen- 
tral focus. 

In each case, administrators of agricultural interest 
qroups ranked agricultural related activities more frequently 
than did the administrators of nonagricultural interest 
qroups. In three out of four activities, the administrators 
of aqricultural qroups rated agricultural activities nearly 
twice as frequently as did administrators from other units. 

The pattern in the employment interest qroup is the 
oame. Usinq business and other industry, training and re- 
training of workers, and employment opportunities as 
priorities, administrators of employment related organiza- 
tions consistently rated these activities more frequently as 
priority areas than did administrators of organizations in 
which employment was lik«^l/ to db of 1j»ss concern. 
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Table 14* Administrator's Ratings of County Priorities by Organizational 
Interests 



Type of Organizational Interests (Percentage) 

Activities Which Currently 

Should Be Given Priority Agricultural Nonagricultural 

in the County (N = 92) (N = 90) 



Agricultural Activities 

Agricultural activities with 

farmers 54.3 26.7 

Agricultural related business 

and industry 50.0 36.7 

Development and protection 

of natural resources 43.5 23.3 

Land use and treatment 48.9 18.7 



Employment Activities 

Business and industry 

Training and retraining 
of workers 

Employment opportunities 



Emp loymen t Nonemp 1 oy 

(N = 52) (N = 130) 



21.1 7.7 

34.6 14,6 
73a 29,2 
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Those atteoiptlnq to coordinate the programs of organiza^ 
tions in which administrators have received specialized 
tcaininq and where the ntaior goals, while not in conflict are 
not the same, will likely encounter serious problems. If the 
administrators had a more general education and training, or 
.'Administrators were permitted considerable latitude in pro- 
qraai development, or they were evaluated in terms of improve- 
ments in the quality of life among all groups in the communi- 
ty, planning for cooperative relations would likely move ahead 
mere rapidly. 
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CHAPTEa 6 

CHABACTEBISTICS OF DEVELOPMENT 0HGANI2 ATIONS AND COOPERATIVE PLANNIN 

Any discussion of cooperation amonq dsvelopaent organi- 
zations must of necessity deal with the characteristics of 
the units involved. Structural features of organizations are 
associated with their level of cooperation with other groups 
(Klonqlan and Paulson, 1971). If administrators understand 
th<» characteristics of groups with which they hope to work, 
they might be better able to anticipav.e problems and explore 
mechanisms for initiating or expanding cooperative efforts. 
In this chapter we will f'.iscuss a number of characteristics 
associated with the willingness c»f organizations to become 
involved in interagency cooperauion. 

Iienath_of_Servise 

One of the problems in building cooperative relations 
among organizations involves the guestion of organizational 
domain. At any given time, a number of different groups in a 
community or county are identified as part of the development 
system. Public and private interests, however, are continu- 
ously creating new agencies and associations related to the 
development effort. Typically, the established groups, those 
that have performed development functions over a long period 
of time, are slow to accept new groups into their area of 
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service. Some of these new qcoups may be accepted if their 
services are not viewed as threabeninq to established pro- 
qcams; others may meet with resistance. 

To find the lenqth of time different groups have 
existed, we asked administrators, "Could you tell us what 
year your organization beaan to function in this county?" Or- 
qanizations varied in the lenqth of time they have been oper- 
atinq in their respective counties. The dates of their incep- 
tion in the county, as shown in Table 15, ranged from the 
early 1900<s to as late as 1970. Many of the development or- 
qanizations at the county level have been in operation for a 
considerable lenqth of time. The largest percentaqe of organ- 
izations originated during the 1930's. There was also some 
increase in the number of development related orqanizations 
in the last 10 year period among the state-county units and 
aajong the private associations. Included amonq these are 
county planninq and zoning committees and community action 
agencies. 

Nearly all the USDA organizations began their operations 
before th» 1950«s, and only a small number were started with- 
in the last 10 years. USDA agencies, in terms of tenure and 
pcoaram emphasis, have been established longer than most of 
the other public and private groups. Many of the state-county 
an-i private associations recently have begun to relate more 
directly to development efforts in their counties and they 
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Table 15. Organizations' Length of Service In Their Counties 





Organizational 


Type (Percentage^ 


• 

Years of Service 


US DA 
Agencies 
(N = 62) 


State- 
County 
(N « 5^) 


Private 
Associations 
(N = 50) 


Total 
(N » 166) 


1900-1930 


22.6 


3.7 


36.0 


20.5 


1931-19^0 


^3.5 


AO. 7 


30.0 


38.6 


19'»1-1950 


27.^ 


7.A 


4.0 


13.9 


1951-1960 


3.2 


2^*.l 


18.0 


\k.S 


I96I-I97O 


3.2 


2k. \ 


12.0 


12.7 


Table 16. Number of Administrative Levels 


in County 


Development Organizations 




Organizational Type (Percentage) 


Number of Administrative 
Levels 


US DA 
Agencies 
(N = 62) 


State- 
County 
(N = 5A) 


Private 
Associ.jtions 
(N = 32) 


Total 
(N = U5) 


One 


0.0 


15.7 




13.1 


Two 


17.7 


25.5 




2^*.l 


Three 


56.5 


19.6 


6.3 


32.4 


Four 


25.8 


31. A 


■ 18.8 


26.2 


Five 


0. 0 


7.8 


6.3 


4.1 
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miqht be expected to play an increasinqly larqer cole in 
future county development activities. 

l{li9^r.o£^^diiQl§££itix§.Le£sig 

Development orqanizations vary in the extent to which 
they are organized hierarchically. Some are very complex and 
have several levels through which orders must flow, either 
upward as advice or downward in the form of directives. Units 
with a large number of levels are often less flexible in res- 
Donding to chanqes from outside the organization, bat seem to 
aave a greater capacity for implemc -.t ing change within their 
own units. 

Ke asked each administrator to list the titles of all 
the paid positions, Poth part-time and full time, held by 
persons working in their oftice. Five levels were identitied 
and used in calculating thes-3 percentages: top administra- 
tor, assistants to top administrator, professional staff, 
oecretarial and clerical staff, and skilled and unskilled 
work--rs. Table 16 shows the percentage of organizations with 
different nuirbecs of =aamin istrat ive levels. Only 4 percent of 
the units indicated that tuexr organizations had as many as 
tive levels. Aithou^^h no :I5DA agencies reported having five 
Levels, 82 percent reported three or four levels as compared 
With 58 percent of the state-county units and 31 percent of 
tr.e private associations. SiKty-nine pi»rcent of the private 
onanizations had only one or two levels. But an additional 
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25 percent had four or five levels. Included among these were 
industrial development corporations and rural electric coop- 
eratives. Overall, the public agencies tended to have more 
administrative levels than did the private associations. 

IiiiiJ^S£.£f.£2§liisns 

Another frequently used indicator of organizational 
structure is the number of different 1ob specialties in an 
organization. A larger number of specialties usually indi- 
cates a greater diversity araonq the staff in their training 
and experience and in their contacts with outside groups. Po- 
sitions rafer to the occupational categories (such as secre- 
tary, cleric-typist, social worker, extension agent, account- 
ant, and engineer) that were reported by each administrator. 

wa counted the number of different positions reported by 
each administrator and grouped them into three catego^-ies for 
reporting our data. The lata in Pablf 17 show that organiza- 
tions were about equally divided among the three levels. 
There were some differences among the three groups, however. 
Private associations tended to be less specialized and had a 
smaller number of positions than did the other two groups. 
State-county agencies had the largest percentage of their 
units in the high category. The probability of contacts be- 
tween development groups and 3*:ate-county agencies would be 
fairly high because of the diversification of these units and 
the range of activities in which they are engaged. At tne 
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Table I7. Number of Positions In County Development Organizations. 



Number of Fositioni 


Organizational Typi 


e (Percentage) 




US DA 
Agencies 
(N = 62) 


State- 
County 
(N = 50) 


Private 
Associations 
(N « '2) 


Total 
(N » ]hk) 


Low 


12.9 


36.0 


68.8 


33.3 


Medi um 


56.5 


18.0 


6.2 


31.9 


High 


30.2 


i*6.0 


25.1 


3^.7 
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sane tine^ the probability of contacts between public organ- 
ize'1 development qroups and private associations could be ex- 
pected to be fairly low because of saialler staffs and more 
specialized interests amonq private associations. 

lot a-l-_N umber of Personnel 

Size of organization is an important characteristic for 
understanding involvement in interagency programs because of 
the relationship of organizational size to the amount of re- 
sources, diversity of personnel, and range of programs of- 
fered. Larger organizations often have more resources, a 
wider range of personnel and programs and might be less in- 
terested in entering into cooperative relations with other 
groups since they are more self-supporting (Klonglan et.al., 
1972) . tfe asked administrators for the number of paid staff 
who were employed either full-time or part-time during 1971. 
Table 18 reports the number of paid staff in county organiza- 
tions. The number of personnel ranged^ from one to over a hun- 
dred. Some of the agencies employed large numbers of person- 
nel on a full-time or part-time basis. These included the Ag- 
ricultural stabilization and Conservation Service, community 
action groups, and the Cooperative Extension service. 

One-fifth of the organizations had a staff of 10 or more 
employees. Fourteen percent of the USDA agencies reported 
more than 10 paid staff members, 27 percent of the state- 
ccunty category listed more than 10 staff, and 26 percent or 
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the private orqaniza tions reported a staff of 10 or more paid 
employees. Private qroups tended to have a smaller number of 
paid staff, but there were also a fev private qroups with a 
staff of over 10 employees. Havinq a smaller staff and limit- 
ed resources should mean that private qroups mora than public 
qrouDS will be interested in cooperative development activi- 
t ies. 

Just over a aalt of the orqanizations have volunteers in 
staff positions. As miqht be expected, the private associa- 
tions had the greatest number of units usinq volunteer staff. 
Seven of the US'Jk units also reported ths use of volunteer 
staff, with some aqencies reportinq the use of upward to 100 
voi'inteers. This occurred mainly within the Extension Service 
ihroucih their use of 4-H club leaders. 

Ar.nual_ Expenditure J 

Rural development activities, whether they are conducted 
oy single orqanizations or throuqh cooperative efforts amonq 
several qrouDs, require financial resources. Planners raiqht 
asK, "Where is the mcney qoinq to come from?" "Which orqani- 
zations have financial resources, and how willing are they to 
co:!imit these re30ur<"es to rural levelopment ?" "How much money 
13 available ani are there any restrict ion -i on its use?" Each 
of these quescions becomes more important when planners rec- 
ognize that local resources ace insufLicient to carry out 
large scale development oroiects. 
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We asked adninistrdtors, "Approxiraately hov much were 
your orqanization «s total expenditures for your last calendar 
or fiscal year? The expenditures reported included the costs 
of operatinq the office and monies paid out to clieats either 
throuqh loans or direct assistance. Four-fifths of the organ- 
izations had budqets of $100,000 or greater (see Taole 19) . 
Ninety percent of the USDA and state-county agencies had bud- 
qets exceedinq $100,000 per year. A smaller number of private 
associations had budqets of this size. Half of the state- 
county orqanizations reported expenditures exceedinq $500,000 
per year« Much of this money was made available througa pro- 
qraras designed to provide for the aged, the handicapped, the 
unemployed, and those with low incomes. 

Addinq the dollar fiqures toqether for all the orqaniza- 
tions in any given county shows the large amount of financial 
help available through existing development related groups. 
USDA agencies, which draw on resources outside the state, and 
3tate-county groups, which draw on resources outside the 
county, can bring an t^xtremely large amount of financial re- 
sources to bear on local problems whether these occur at the 
individual, community, or county level. 

Ilfies_of_Sor vices 

What types of services exist in a county and where can 
they be found are central questions in planning for develop- 
ment. When cooperation among groups depends on being familiar 
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Table 18. Number of Paid Personnel In County Development Organizations 



Organizational Type (Percentage) 



USDA State- Private 

Number of Paid Agencies County Associations Total 

Personnel (N » 62) (N = ^9) (N « 30 (N = U2) 



1-3 


27.^ 


28.6 


67.7 


36.6 


A-5 


38.7 


12.2 


6.5 


22.5 


6-9 


19.^ 


32.7 


0 


19.7 


10-19 


3.2 


12.3 


12.9 


8.5 


20 or more 


11 .3 


U.3 


12.9 


12.7 



Table 19. Annual Expenditures of County Development Orgai I zat i ens 



Organizational Type (Percent 



USDA State- Private 
Annual Agencies County Associations lotal 

Expenditure: (N = 60) (N = kS) (N = k]) (N = U?) 



S 1000- 10,003 


5.0 


0 


U.6 


6.1 


$ 1 1 ,000- 99,000 


5.0 


10.9 


1^.6 


9.5 


$100,000-^95,000 


56.7 


39. i 


^5.3 


h8.3 


S50C,C00-?58,:00 


33.3 


50.0 


25.5 


36.1 
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with each other's obiectives and programs, it becomes impor- 
tant to identify the objectives and services provided oy each 
qrouP. Attempts to plan development activities may be im- 
proved if community resources (e.q., services provided by 
public and private qroups) are known by those involved in the 
planning process. If certain types of services are needed to 
broaden the development effort, where can the planner go to 
obtain these services? 

We asked each administrator to indicate whether or not 
eacn of the following services was provided by his organiza- 
tion: financial assistance, referrals to other agencies, 
formal educational services, mass media education services, 
planning assistance, technical assistance and assistance for 
attracting new industry. 

Seventy-five percent of the administrators reported 
tneir organizations provided planning assistance (see Table 
20) . The USDA and state-county units had the greatest number 
m this service category. Referrals to other organizations 
were provided by over three-fifths of the organizations, and 
again the USDA agencies had the greatest proportion of units 
involved in this service area. 

Sixty-eight percent of the organizations provided mass 
leii^ -education services to their clients or members. Techni- 
cil assistance and financial assistance were provided by 
r.earlv half of the organizations studied. The largest per- 
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Table 20, Types of Services Provided by County Development Organizations 



Organizational Type (Percentage') 



Types of Services 
Offered 


USDA 
Agencies 
(N = 62) 


State- 
County 
(N = 54^) 


Private 
Associations 
(N = 53^) 


Total 
(N = 169^) 


Planning Assistance 


85.5 


79.2 


56.9 


74.7 


Provide Referrals 


88.7 


69.8 


56.6 


72.6 


Mass Media Educatic-n 


80.6 


59.3 


62.3 


68.0 


Technical Assistance 


71.0 


44.2 


23.1 


47. 6\ 


Financial Assistance 


51.6 


48.1 


39.6 


46.7 


Attract New Industry 


30.6 


44.4 


52.8 


42.0 


Formal Education 


27.4 


35.2 


15.1 


26.0 



^The number of organizations varies downward slightly because of missing 
data and because of those not offering the services. 
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(i^ntaci^ Qt orcianiiAtions that proviied tochnical au4 
£iu.iacial dsalstdnoe oocut'tr^d amonq the USDA aq$ncidii« 

Thctie ocqanizatioiid out o£ the total uurab<»c atudi»3i pio- 
vidod all seven services. CoRijaunity action avj©iu:iefl, employ- 
«)«}nt sorvice aat}nci€£3» and welfare aqencidiS ropotrte.) oef^rinq 
t.ha widiJHt tanqo of the aervio^j 3tuai^>U Private a:Ji:')«id- 
tiojj« r^uortei th^ laL'«^t»st peccentaqe of unites involve! in 
ttxQ aroa oi atti'aotinq new mdujtcy. Somis ot tn^ other iifrv- 
iowa provi.!ed by the private qroupu «*^?re aiass in«?Jia educa- 
tion, referrals, ani planning ^jJiiitance. 

Although a lartje numtoer ot or;?anization jj provide plan- 
ning atJiiistdnc*?, each unit usually doo^s iiu tor a different 
crii^mt .jyijtem. USDA aqenciew have worxe-i primarily with indi- 
viiual tarmers. some atate-couut y aqen-Jie-s have worked pri- 
inai ily with low income faroilie.'i, other aqenciea have worKed 
with the unemployed, and other aqencies hav«i worked with ppo- 
livinq in .small coinmunitieis without batsic services. Other 
county aqencies work with local businessmen and community 
l«jd1«rs who ar-'^ intervisted in the expansion of local communi- 
ti»)o. The aaroe pattern oi delivery to special qroups alsj 
occ\ii's with the other .services. Each of the or qan izit ioni5 
studied teadis to pro viae tor part of the needs of & particu- 
Idi oliant .'syntem rather than attemptinq to meet the total 
tiHt^diJ ot d community. 
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GLOupa that initiate tUfiit own r.«?tf ;)y0(|cam3 Ui^ually have 
qteitcL' local diaci'^tion and tend to €xet:cid^^ virdater contral 
ovor th€>ic own opaiatlon* THgb^ qi'oups Hie able to mov*) into 
ioint IntdL^aqancy ptroqratna with more ease than orqanizations 
in which d'"»ciiiioiuj dbout projectti are made at hiqnet admini- 
r,tr.itiv(5 ItfVf li'i. Jutst the oppOiUte may oe tho cai5^, howevai", 
whei. hiqh^r dduiiniiritrative levels dii^ect th« local unit to 
coopt'LMtt} with oth>^r local qi'oupii. Undecstandinvj wh-ste the 
i«ci.Aion niaKinq pr»?roqat i v«u lie may suqqe.st the difficulty 
01 »-M.-ie witu which qioups miqht be attracted to development 
pio jHcrtd. 

We a. iked each a dmin iotrator, "Will yoo indiaate the fre- 
quency with which new pL'oqt: amts become initiated by each of 
t.he tollowinq r.ouLcea: national level, state level, district 
OL iie-i lovel, and county level?" 

The frequency ot timea each level initiated new pL'oqra.Tis 
;or fi\9 locfil unit ir, i;hown in Table ^1. Ju«t over three- 
fifth;; of the aiminiiitratora reported that new proqrams were 
mitidtei dt the national level. Over one-third (39 percent) 
oi <'lif-?r;" d 1 ;nin iot ra r.or iniicatt'i th.it this happened fre- 
qu Jutlv. A;, was oxpected, th-e U3DA orqa niza tion which are 
ti.oi mow clor,ply to a f federal ayfstem, had the larqest pro- 
;'OC*-ion leportinq '•.hat new pro^iramc; were initiated by thir> 
It v ^L, foi ty-one nert.ent ot th'rf .^ta te-county units also re- 
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VablQ 21. Source o£ New Program Initiation in County Devolopmont 
Organisations 



Organ iaational Type (Percentage^ 

USDA State- Private 

Frequency of Agencies County Associations Total 

Initiation Level (N - 62^) (N =» 54^) (N = 53®) U « 169^) 



NAriONAL (N 150) 



Never 0.0 

Stildora 9.7 

Sometimes 38.7 

Frequently 51.6 

STATE (N = 154) 

Never 25.4 

Seldom 8.5 

Sometimes 47.5 

Frequently 18.6 



23.9 47.6 22.7 

6.5 11.9 9.3 

28.3 21.4 30.7 

41.3 19.0 39.3 



22.4 28.3 25.3 

10.2 10.9 9.7 

46.9 34.8 43.6 

20.4 26.1 21.4 



DISTRICT OR AREA (N = 136) 



Never i.0,7 

Splclom 10.2 

Sometimes 25.4 

Frequently 23.7 

COUNTY (N = 156) 

Never 33.9 

Seldom 13.6 

Sometimes 30.5 

Frequently 22.0 



50.0 36.6 41.9 

16.7 26.8 16.9 

25.0 22.0 24.3 

8.3 14.6 16.9 



18.4 22.9 25.6 

14.3 10.4 12.8 

34.7 72.9 29.5 

32.7 43.8 32.1 



Number of organiisations varies downward slightly because of missing data. 



u 

Docted frequent pcoqrasi dlirdction tron the fdddiral level* 7h€ 
Dilvate aissociations had tUe smallest propotrtion cepoctin^ 
nationally initiated proqrama* 

Thre«-£ourths o£ th<3 administrators r«pot':»?d n^w pro- 
grams were initiated by the state level. One fifth reported 
that the state level "frequently" initiated new proqrants. 
There were no major differences amonv) the USDA, Jtate-county « 
and private orqanizations with respect to the frequency of 
state level initiated programs. 

District or area level of initiation of ne:* prcqranis was 
reported by 74 ;»dministrdtors. ;ievente-3n percent ot th^ro in- 
dicated that district or ■irea levels frequently initiated n^w 
proqtaius, and ^2 percent indicated that this level never ini- 
tiated new proqrams. Th<3 USD.* dqencies had the qreatest pro- 
portion (24 percent) reportinq that new proqratns were initia- 
ted frequently by district or area personnel. 

Three-fourths ct th® administrators indicated that th<? 
county level was the source of new proqrams. Three-f ii: ths of 
th<=;se orqanizations specified that new proqrams were fre- 
quently or sometimes initiated by their own unit, but 26 per- 
cent indicated that their own local unit never initiated new 
proqrams. The private orqanizations had the larqest propor- 
tion (UU percent) who reported frequent initiation by county 
units. USDA aqencies had the qreatest proportion (34 percent) 
of units who indicated that the county qroup never initiated 
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Anotiter iniicatotr of the local orqanization* s deqreo ot 
control is the distance betveen the local unit and the tinal 
source ot authority. In sone organizations, the l0'?al unit is 
governed by a local beard of directors; in others, there are 
ddninistrators at area or district levels and (or) at the 
;;state level. Some anit^i may dn;ufer to tnoro than one decision 
.-nakinq boiy becauae of multiple funding arranqeraenta . The 
ahiiity to participate in cooperative development efforts and 
th»? level ot coaimit ment t> such eftortis may depend on permis- 
iiion beinq granted by seyerai levels, one or more of which 
may be located outsid'? the area covered by the oianninq er- 
ror t • 

Each administrator waa asked, "To what parson or groups 
ot uersons are you directly responsible, i.e., to whom do you 
Lsport directly to as a higher authority?" 

The data in Table ^2 show that nearly two-fifths of the 
ddininis\:rators reported to a board of directors or council at 
th«i county level. This pattern was more common among the pri- 
v-ite groups since most were either local or were part of ? 
federated state or national system. The USDA groups had the 
largest percentage ot administrators answering to area admin- 
i:itratori-; and who also reported Lo a local council. Each ot 
th^.f 'JSDA agencieii has a local lay committee that sets poli .y 




Table 22. Accountability of Local County Development Organizations 



Organizational Tyre (Percentaee^ 



Level of 
Accountability 



US DA State- Private 

Agencies County Associations Total 
(N « 62) (N = 54) (N » 52) (N » 166) 



Board of Directors, 

County Council 17.7 

Area or District 

Administrator 41.9 

State Administrator 4.8 

Local Council plus a 

Higher Administrator 24.2 



40.7 

11.1 
16.7 

5.6 



55.8 

1.9 
3.8 

0.0 



36.9 

14.6 
8.3 

10.7 
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dndi dd^'idds on the acceptability of peoqratn applicants* in 
addition to adtniuist catocs at th^ area and state levels. The 
state-county units* on the other hand, answecod mainly to a 
local board or council and less to dtate level aitninistra- 
tors. The private associations had the smallest number or ad- 
tuiu listrative levels. As a result, decisions, especially those 
relatinc] to cooperative eCtorts between two qroups, will most 
likely be made at the local level rather than beinq referred 
to a hiqher administrative level. Although not all joint ef- 
forts in which a public aqency miqht participate will require 
Dermission by hiqher levels, most projects involvinq funds, 
staff time, or physical facilities are likely to require ap~ 
proval by hiqher levels. 
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CHAPTER 7 

DEVELOP«nENT AOMIN ZSTRAIJUS* ATTITUOES TOUA^D 
COOPERATION IN RURAL DEVELOPHENT ACTIVITIES 

Although rdsaacch on the relationship between attitudes 
fiui behavior ha.-i shown weak to aioierata associations between 
the two, the evidence is strong enouqh to .•support the posi- 
tion that attitudes influence behavior. The specific manner 
in which attitudes influence behavior is still somewhat un- 
clear, but individuals attitudes are important factors in 
some aspects of behavior. Administrators who hold negative 
attitudes about development or especially about cooperative 
development efforts can he expected to be less enthusiastic 
about the activities than those who hold more positive atti- 
tudes. 

In this chapter we intend to show the similarities and 
differences in perceptions and attitudes amonq administrators 
of public and private orqanizations. Perceptions of the pres- 
ent level of cooperative e^-forts, and of the relative empha- 
sis Placed on individual versus collective development action 
will be examinel. 



Each ddoiinistrator was aslc«id a secies ot' questions about 
the extent to which cooperative levalopment activities have 
occurred in his county. Each of the questions aski&'J is nhown 
in Table 23* 

Two-fifths of the administrators reported that several 
new development qroups had been formed in their county within 
the last two years. The number who reportei this situation 
was hiqher amonq the USDA aqencies than amonq the other 
Troups. Most of the administrators felt that county develop- 
ment proqrams w^re characterized by joint decision iiiaicinq. 
This feelinq was shared with nearly equal strenqth by admin- 
istrators of each of the* three orqanizA t ional types. Just 
ov3r three-fifths of the administrators felt that organiza- 
tions in their counties often participate in ioint develop- 
ment action. Administrators of eacn of the qroups shared the 
same perceptions. One-fourth of the respondents felt that one 
qroup made most of the decisions affecting development in 
their countieo. The administrators of private qroups tended 
to feel this way more so than div administrators of the pub- 
lic qroups. This might reflect the marginal role that they 
seem to have played in :lGvelopment . 

In view of the previous four statements, we might have 
expected adminiotra tors to report an expansion in their 
contacts with development qroups, but this was not the Case. 
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Thcee-fieths of the adainistcatocs cepocted that their own 
orqanizatio.i's contacts had remained the sane over the last 
few years. This was aore true of the private groups and the 
state-cownty qroups than of the USDA agencies. 

Adainistrators of different types of organizations var- 
ied in their perceptions of whether they were usually invited 
to participate in cooperative development efforts. Sixty-nine 
percent of the total administrators indicated that they were 
usually invited to participate, but three-fifths of the pri- 
vate administrators, compared with four-fifths of the USDA 
adainisttators, felt that this statement characterized their 
relationship to development efforts in their counties. A 
slightly smaller percent of state-county administrators (62 
nercent) reported that their organizations often join with 
other groups in carrying out their activities. USDA adminis- 
trators reported the highest involvement with other groups 
(77 percent), and the private administrators reported the 
lowest involvement with other groups (4 1 percent). The state- 
county administrators were in an intermediate position. Con- 
sistent with this item is the question that relates to wheth- 
er the organization worked independently of other groups. 
Here again,, half of the administrators of private associa- 
tions reported this was the case as compared with less than a 
fourth of the USDA administrators. 
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The data in Table 2U indicates that a larg^i nunbec o£ 
admin istcatocs qave stronq verbal support to the need for 
collective or cooperative efforts in development programs. 
About 90 percent ot the total qroup of administrators re- 
sponded that eich statement ahovn in the table vas true. 
These statements contained the fol.'ovinq ideaa: collective 
effort is necessary to make a measuiedble change in quality 
of life« collective activity vill yield the best results^ de- 
velopment tfill bo successful only when orqanizations learn to 
cooperate in pursuit of qoals larqer than their own, resi- 
dents have a riqht tc expect cooperation among development 
groups* and each organization has a responsibility to con~ 
tribute to the larger development effort. Alth.)ugh the varia- 
tion among the groups was small, vhat little variation did 
occur showed .hat the private administrators tended to feel 
less strongly about the need for cooperative action than did 
administrators of the public agencies. 

AttiiaiSs_IsK^Ea-£Sliegfci,ie„2S££ii§^ASSa£I«ii£i|fliatiQfls 

Table 25 shows that a third of the administrators felt 
that it was more important to maintain and build th^tir own 
programs than to participate in larger development efforts 
since this is what they were beinq paid for. Adminis ^.ratocs 
in each of the groups responded in about the saiae way to this 
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statenent. Khan the que&tion about their own unit's effec- 
tiveness vas asked, lust over half of the adainistrators in- 
dicated that it is oore important to consider the objectives 
of their ovn unit than to participate in programs vhere their 
personnel did not have special training. There vere wide dif- 
ferences amonq the state-county, USDA, and private adminis- 
trators on this item. Seventy-two percent of the state-county 
administrators indicated that this statement vas true, a 
lower number of USDA agencies (44 percent) and private groups 
(U6 percent) indicated that this statement was true. 

A very small number (4 percent) of administrators felt 
that coordination with other groups had reduced their effec- 
tiveness. A slightly larger number (13 percent) felt that 
their primary concern when working in a cooperative effort 
with other groups should be with the amount of benefit that 
flows to their own organizations. 

In summary, administrators in our sample held a very 
positive attitude about the need for action among development 
groups. A maiority of the administrators felt that several 
groups were involved in making decisions about development in 
their counties and that groups often worked together on joint 
projects. A majority of the respondents indicated that their 
organization was invited to work with other units, and that 
they in fact had worked with other groups in their counties. 
Almost all administrators expressed strong positive feelings 
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about the n©e1 for cooperation in .•.iev»>lopfn©nt programs. Some 
of the administratosrs felt, however, that tht»y were not being 
paid to participate in lacqec development proiecta, an-i a 
siiviht.lv larcjer number of responientr, tolt that their own 
unit's effectiveness would be increased by focusing on its 
own obiectivea rather than qettinq involved in programs where 
their personnel nad no special teaming. 
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CHAPTEB 8 
COUNTY RUBAL DfiVELOPnEMT CONHITTEES 

This chapter focuses on the county Rural Developeent 
Comoittee systea: its qoals, benefits, methods of operation, 
meaber evaluations of success, and areas where inproveoent is 
needed. Re found that of the 169 adninistrators interviewed, 
nearly half knew about the connittee. Eiqhty-four percent of 
those who were aware of the committee were menbers of one of 
the committees. Although the visibility of the Committee 
tended to vary from one county to the next, the percentage of 
those who were not involved in the Committee and still knew 
about its existence was very small (16 percent) • This chapter 
presents information collected from the 67 administrators who 
were members of one of the County Rural Development Commit- 
tees. The number of meabers in county committees ranged from 
3 to 7. 

Co«miti,g£_(isdI§ 

Cooperation within an interorgaaizational committee is 
often limited when each organizational unit defines the 
larger committee's goals in terms of its own programs. Among 
other things, this leads to misunderstandings among the mem** 
ber units about what the committee is supposed to do. Fur- 
thermore, if ioint projects are developed, they may be an ex- 
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pansion of the onqoinq proqcaus of one or noce of the somber 
aqencies. Finally* if the conmittee • s qoals ace defined only 
in teems of USDA aqency pcoqcams, the likelihood of involving 
other public qroups or private associations may be reduced 
when the other qroups* qoals differ from USOA goals. 

Each member of a RO Committee vas asked, "What aro the 
qoals or objectives of the RD committee in your county?" Many 
of the administrators described their committees* goals in 
abstract terms such as: to further the welfare of rural peo- 
ple, to improve rural life in town and on the farm, to im- 
prove the environment in which we live, to promote develop- 
ment of rural areas, and to improve rural conditions. Al- 
though each of these statements reflected a general awareness 
of committee goals, they revealed little more than what is 
suggested by the name of the committee. 

A number of administrators described the goals of the 
committee in specific terms. Some of the more specific goals 
listed were: To give technical aid and educational assist- 
ance to development groups; to serve as a communications 
vehicle between organizations and to stimulate interest in 
rural development a;noaq these organizations; to help coordi- 
nate the efforts of organizations in the county; to explore 
problems in the county and to make appropriate persons aware 
of these problems so they will take action; and to inventory 
resources, determine needs, help 3.n planning, carry out pro- 
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iects to neet our needs, and nobillze resource groups. 

There vere also some concrete goals nentioned that tend- 
ed to reflect the unique goals of the agencies from vhich 
oeabers vere dravn. For exanple, some goals vere described in 
terms of inprovinq the condition of county housing, or 
developing the land through approved soil and vater conserva- 
tion techniques, or to provide information on agricultural 
improvements to farmers. 

£oiMij&£S_lS!ie£i£s 

One of the maior problems in planning for cooperative 
programs is hov to make concerted decision making attractive 
to administrators. Previous research suggests that benefits 
associated vith committee activity are an important factor in 
attracting participation by member organizations. 

To identify which benefits are associated with RD com- 
mittee activity, we provided each administrator with a list 
of benefits identified in earlier research and asked, "Has 
your organization received any of the following benefits as a 
result of your participation in the county RD Committee?" 

The benefit mentioned most frequently (see Table 26) was 
that the committee provided a means for taking a united stand 
on an issue. The next three most frequently mentioned items 
referred to benefits of information exchange. "Improves ex- 
change of inf orir.3 tion" , "increases awareness of other organi- 
2ations", and "provides a sounding board for ideas" were each 
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Table 26, Percentage of Rural Development Cotnmlttee Members 
Reporting Selected Benefits from Participation and 
Rating Their Importance 



Percent Reporting Percent Reporting 
Benefit "Very Important'" 



Committee Benefits (N « 67) 



Enables members to take a 

united stand. 97.0 ^6.8 
Improves exchange of Information 

between organizations. 95*5 65.3 
Increases awareness of objectives 

of other organizations:. Sk.O 52.5 

A sounding board for ideas. 9^.0 ^O.O 

Helps involve i nfl uent i al mem- 
bers of the community. 8^.8 43.6 

Reduces the possibiMty of one 
organization being played off 

against another. 80.6 21.6 

Provides better services for 

(cl ients/members) . 80.3 33.3 

Increases organization's effec- 
tiveness . 75.8 3^.7 

Reduces competition among member 

organ izat ions . k^^^ 3^.7 
Reduces threats from interest 

grouDs in the county. 17.2 20.0 

Reduces pressures from superiors. 12.1 0.0 
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nentioned by nearly every respondent. 

Each of these benefits* hovever^ varied in their iipor- 
tance to the adninistrators . Although most administrators re- 
ported a benefit of **belnq able to take a united stands** less 
than half (47 percent) rated this as "very important" in de- 
termininq their orqanization's level of participation in the 
committee. Exchanqe of information amonq menibers of the com" 
mittee vas rated "very important" by three-fifths of the re- 
spondents. "Incredsinq awareness of the objectives of otheL 
organizations " was reported as an important benefit by half 
of the administrators. These last two benef.\ts, "improves ex- 
changes of information between organizations" and "increases 
awareness of obiectives of other organizations," were the 
most highly rated benefits. 

The fifth most frequently mentioned benefit dealt with 
the committee's potential foe involving influential members 
of the community. A group or council of organizations may be 
able to recruit influential members of the community when a 
single group is turned down. Host development projects need 
iiiputs from the private sector, especially from groups or in- 
dividuals who, because of their financial or political influ- 
ence, are recognized as leaders in the community. Forry-four 
percent of the respondents rated involvement of influential 
leaders as a "very important" reason for their involvement in 
their committ'^es. 
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Two benefits each o£ which were mentioned with about the 
same frequency, dealt vith the provision oi better services 
and increased effectiveness. Although there vere 20 and 25 
percent of the committee members, respectively, vho did not 
report better services or effectiveness as beaefits, an even 
larqer nuabe . reported that these reasons were not very im- 
portant in determining their level of activity. 

Very few of the respondents reported an increase in 
amount of administrative control at the local level. Less 
than a fifth (17 percent) felt the committee reduced inter- 
ference by interest groups in the county, and 12 percent re- 
ported that committee activity had reduced pressures from 
their superiors. 

Overall, the respondents identified several benefits of 
committee participation. Most of the benefits mentioned are 
visible and important to participants. IncLeasing the 
visibility of committee benefits might encourage more partic- 
ipation amonq members and miqht be a useful means for 
attracting additional groups to the existing committee sys- 
tem. 

Committee Operations 

Very little systematic information about the dynamics of 
interagency committees is available. To understand how groups 
work together, we asked committee members, ««How often do each 
of the following procedures occur in your committee?'^ 
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Specif icv^lly, ve were interested is four strategies for con- 
ductinq interagency activities. 

The first strategy shown in Table 27 deals with the 
problem of vhicb items are presented to the coffloittee for 
discussion. Connittee menbers were asked, "Hov often are all 
decisions fliad«» hy unan^inous consent?" Eighty-four percent of 
the menbers reported that this approach ^as used "most" or 
"all of the time." This could indicate that only noncontro- 
versial iteoSf which had been discussed before the meeting 
and on which consensus was possible, were discussed. Although 
it could indicate that committees do not discuss 
controversial issues, this strategy might also indicate high 
consensus among the administrators on the committee, since we 
did not explore the issue in more detail with our respond- 
ents, ve are not able to report which of these or other ex- 
planations is most appropriate. 

The second statement could be described as "senatorial 
courtesy" where the maiority is unwilling to impose its will 
in the minority. The response pattern in the answers suggest- 
ed that an issue was introduced and discussed ever* though 
some of the members were opposed to the issue. Over half of 
the respondents (52 percent) reported that opposition by one 
or two members of the committee would not halt the discussion 
of an issue. This seems to suggest that the threat of inter- 
nal conflict was not an overriding concern in these commit- 
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Table 27. Methods of Operation Among Selected County Rural 
Development Committees 



Frequency of Occurance (Percentage) 

All of Most of Some of None of 
Methods of Operation the time the time the time the time 



All decisions are made 

by unanimous consent. 30.2 5^.0 12.7 3«2 

Committee will not pur- 
sue questions If one or 
more of the members are 

opposed. 1 .6 12.7 33.3 52. k 

Members do not get 
involved in an issue 
area unless their organ- 
ization's Interests 

are affected. 3.2 17.5 39.7 39.7 

The organization with 
the largest stake in 
the outcome of a decis- 
ion Is given leader- 
ship in studying the 

Issue. n .5 55.7 18.0 14.8 
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There was indication that the conmittees Aad worked out 
a systen for dividing tasks anonq the oenbers. One-£i£th of 
the respondents reported that nost or all of the tiae oienbers 
would not qet involved in an issue unless their own organiza- 
tion's interests were affected. Adding those who said this 
happened "some of the tiae" produces 61 percent of the mem- 
bers who indicated this pattern was followed at one time or 
another. Organizations whose specific interests overlap the 
general interest of the committee appear to take the initia- 
tive and develop a particular program, while the other groups 
remain passive on the issue. In most cases, there nay be no 
advantage for an administrator to get irvolved in an issue 
that does not affect his own unit's operation. In fact, by 
doing so, administrators may run the risk of displeasing 
others needlessly. 

The last guestion asked of the administrators showed a 
rather common committee practice of assigning the most inter- 
ested parties the responsibility for studying an issue and 
presenting it to the committee. Over 65 percent of the re- 
spondents indicated that, this approach occurred "most" or 
"all" of the time. Among other things, this approach means 
the interests of each group will be protected and it guaran- 
tees that when recommendations are made, they will be con- 
sistent with the interested group. 
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Althouqh the data in this table Here aggregated for all 
16 county coniittees, a general pattern of dealing mth 
issues within the Rural Development Ccnmittees seemed to 
emerge. It must be recognized^ however, that variations froo 
one county to the next nay occur and all counties may not fit 
this pattern. There tended to be relatively high consensus or 
agreeoent on issues within th-i coonittees, and cooiaittaes 
were fairly open in terns of their willingness to discuss 
issues on which all members might not agree. 

Th«.se groups have developei a strategy for protecting 
the interests of the agencies that maiie up the committee. 
This was achieved by giving responsibility for developing 
committee programs to agencies most knowledgeable %bout an 
area of concern. 

j^em4>€r Svaluation of Committges 

Respondents were asked to evaluate their committees as a 
whole. Four separate guestions were used to obtain member 
evaluations. Administrators were asked, "To what extent do 
the members of the Rural Development Committee make an effort 
to avoid creatiuv^ prcbleras or iuterferring with your duties 
and responsibilities?" Table 28 shows that nearly four-fifths 
of the members reported that other committee members went to 
great lengths to avoid creating problems or interferring with 
their agencies. About 13 percent of the administrators re- 
ported that other members exercised small or very small ef- 
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Table 28. Perceptions of the Extent to Which Conmilttee Members Avoid 
Creating Problems of Interfering with the Operations of 
Other Agencies 

Extent Frequency Percentage 



Very Great Extent 22 34.9 

Great Extent 23 44.4 

Fair Extent 5 7.9 

Small Extent 4 6.3 

Very Small Extent 4 6.3 



Table 29. Perceptions of the Extent to Which the Committee has been able to 
Achieve a Singleness of Direction 



Extent Frequency Percenrage 



Very Great Extent 16 23.9 

Considerable Extent 22 32.8 

Fair Extent 17 25.4 

Small Extent 6 9.0 

Very Small E • ent 6 9.0 
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foEts to avoid creatinq problens with other units. 

A second question asked was* '(In qenecal, how saoothly 
do the senbers o£ the RO Conoittee vork together?" sixty>£our 
percent reported that committee members vorned together '*very 
smoothly**. None of the respondents indicated that the commit- 
tee members failed to vork together smoothly. The only' varia- 
tion among responses occurred in terms of "how smoothly-* the 
committee worked. 

Although the members seemed to get along well with one 
another, two-fifths of the members felt that the committees 
were not able to achieve a common focus in their efforts. We 
asked administrators, **In your opinion, to what extent has 
this Rural Development Committee been able to achieve a 
singleness of direction in the efforts of its groups, 
interests, and individuals?" 

The data in Table 29 show that lust over half of the re- 
spondents reported that their committees have been able to 
agree on a single direction or goal. A fourth of tie respond- 
ents rated their committees as only fair in this regard. This 
could be expected since there was little similarity among 
members* descriptions of committee's goals. It appeared that 
members were not clear as to what the committee was supposed 
to do, and in some instances they were unable to identify the 
major focus of their committees* activity. 
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Members were asked, **0a the basis of your experience and 
inforiation, how vould you characterize the effectiveness 
(success) of the Rural Developoent in this County?" Table 30 
shows that 3 percent of the nenbers characterized their com- 
mittee as being "outstanding*' or "excellent* >* Over half rated 
their committees as "good" to "excellent". But ttro-fifths of 
the members did not give their committees very high effec- 
tiveness scores. 

In summary, many members seemed unsure what their com- 
mittees should be doing. This uncertainty may have made it 
difficult to identify a common purpose. This, in turn, may 
have influenced perceptions of effectiveness. Rhile our data 
do not demonstrate a causal relationship existing between 
those factors, they do suggest that such a possibility might 
exist. 

Cha iyg-es Recoa mended J)2..fie,inj3ers 

Each administrator wac asked, "Which changes (in the 
committee) would be of greatest help to your organization?" 

9 

The most freguently mentioned suggestion was the need to 
expand the committee to include other organizations in the 
county. The second most freguently mentioned suggestion dealt 
with the need to clarify the goals and objectives of the com- 
mittee. A smaller number of administrators were uncertain 
about what their own agency expected of them in relation to 
the committee, and suggested that, if guidelines were provid- 
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Table 30 . Percepwlons of CommlLcee Success 



Degree of Success Frequency Percentage 



Outstanding 3 4.5 

Excellent 6 8.9 

Very Good 13 19.4 

Good 18 26.9 

Fair 13 19.4 

Rather Poor 4 6.0 

Poor 10 14.9 
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ed toe the connittee, it vould nake their work as a repre- 
sentative of a specialized aqency nuch easier. 

Another point meutioned by respondents dealt with the 
perception that »ome administrative superiors felt cosiaittee 
activities occur outside the normal range of expectations for 
the local administrator. The suqqested change involved pro-* 
viding time and rewards for administrators who participate in 
committee activities during regular hours and defining par- 
ticipation in the Rural Development Committee as a regular 
activity. 

Finally, members were asked, "tfhich changes would be of 
most benefit to the operation of the committee?" The most 
freguently mentioned change was that the State Rural Develop- 
ment Committee should set up guidelines for the county com- 
mittees. There seemed to be a great deal of ambiguity within 
membership of the committees as to what they are supposed to 
do. This ambiguity was reflected in the goals described by 
members and in their reguests for additional clarification. 
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CHAPTER 9 ■ 
SUHHASy OF FINDINGS 

In this chapter^ we vill attempt to sunmarize our find- 
inqs. since our maior focus was on cooperative relations be- 
tween orqanizations, we have not emphasized the several 
unique contributions to rural development made by each of the 
organizations studied. Instead, we have chosen to emphasize 
areas in which cooperative planning efforts between develop- 
ment qroups seem possible* Also, we have some of the problems 
that planners miqht expect to find as they alitempt to develop 
cooperative programs aimed at rural development. 

This approach was chosen after reviewing material deal- 
ing with rural development efforts in America. Because of the 
range and the interr elatedness of the many inequities between 

ural and urban America, we took the position in this report 
that rural development is beyond the scope of any single or- 
qanization and furthermore, that it is beyond the scope of 
either the public or private sectors acting in isolation of 
one another. 

Three primary elements of the development process pro- 
vided the framework foL our analysis: (1) integration of 
units involved, (2) decentralized planning and local initia- 
tive, and (3) balanced contributions from public and private 
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sectors. Rural devdlopioent as an integrated approach was 
viewed as occurring when several organizations are involved 
in the process and each organization contributes to a larger 
collective effort rather than focusing entirely on its own 
nore specialized programs. Rural development « as a decentra- 
lized approach was viewed as one in which the initiative and 
planning for development occurs at the local level, e.g., 
community, county, or region. Rural development as a 
partnership between the public and private sectors occurs 
when both public and private sectors are simultaneously 
making inputs into the development program. 

J8fiSgarcli_QbJectives_ai].d_.MeJtii24i 

Our specific research objectives were: to ascertain 
from among a selected set of organizations vhich public and 
private organizations participate in county development pro- 
grams; to identify for this set of organizations the extent 
of interagency cooperation; to identify the factors associ- 
ated with interaqency cooperation; and to explore alterna- 
tives that may be used to increase cooperative activity among 
development groups. To reach these objectives, we purposively 
sampled orqanizations from sixteen Iowa counties. These six- 
teen counties were chosen to represent different types of so- 
cial and economic problems encountered throughout the state. 
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There vere 169 orqanizations chosen from the sixteen 
counties. The orqanizations studied were categorized into 

three qroups USOA agencies, state and county public 

aqencieSf and private associations. Information was gathered 
throuqh the use o£ questionnaires and personal interviews 
vith the top administrators from these 169 units. 

liJ£Si-.5exSifiBies£i £fifinitions 

The definitions of rural developoent solicited from the 
administrators of oui. sampled orqanizations included a vide 
range of ideas. Many of the definitions were abstract state- 
ments about the need for general improvements, and some re- 
lated to more specific areas of needed improvements. The 
economic development category headed the list of general def' 
initioas of development. Of the three groups of orqaniza- 
tions, the admi.nistrators of the USDA aqencies indicated that 
economic development represented their conception of rural 
development more often than did the state-county orqaniza- 
tii'f s and the private associations. Recreation and tourism 
received the greatest number of mentions as specific improve- 
ments defined as development. 

Siira-l_pev€l2i?mgnti__T:tfies_gf_istiv^ 

The most frequently mentioned development activities, in 
which the groups were involved, referred to some aspect of 
agriculture and to the conservation of natural resources. 
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0?erall, the- activities in which the OSOA agencies, state- 
county orqanizations, and private associations participated 
differed significantly. USDA administrators stated that their 
agencies were mostly involved with the general category of 
agricultural activities and nore specifically with conserva- 
tion and land use activities. The state-county organizations 
were enqaged to a greater extent in recreation and tourism, 
employment opportunities, and health and welfare. The admin- 
istrators of the private associations reported that a greater 
percentage of their development activities were in the gener- 
al areas of industrial development and agricultural develop- 
ment. 

The types of interagency development programs in which 
the organizations were involved varied widely. These programs 
mirrored to a great extent the specific programs and goals of 
each organization. USDA administrators indicated that the 
type of interagency development program that received the 
greatest attention was the county rural development commit- 
tee. The state-county organizations were involved in the 
county rural development committees, recreation and tourism, 
planning and zoning, and health and welfare programs. Types 
of interagency activities, as did the definitions of rural 
development and development activities, showed that all 
development-related organizations did not engage in similar 
programs. The USDA agencies had the largest amount of in- 
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volvement in intecaqency developoieat programs. They had four 
times as many proiect contacts as did the private associa- 
tions and tvice as many project contacts as did the state- 
county public orqanizatioas. The state-county organizations 
reported hiqher level of interagency development contacts 
than did the private associations. 
Org-a-nizational Coamitiaent^Q gugal_Dejjrelo2jie|it 

Measures of commitment to intra-aqency and interagency 
development programs shoved a large number of the organiza- 
tions sampled were involved in development. Levels of both 
intra-agency and interagency commitment were about the same 
for the total sample of organizations. The USOA agencies had 
the highest levels of current participation and were followed 
by the state-county public organizations and private associa- 
tions. In both instances of intra-agency and interagency com- 
mitment t'j rural development, adding the potential for in- 
volvement to actual levels of involvement brought the state- 
county organizations and the private associations in closer 
aliqnment with the level of involvement of the USDA agencies. 
It is evident, that although the private sector and state- 
county agencies were no- involved to as great an extent as 
were the USDA agencies, they still felt they should be in- 
volved. 

Commitment and involvement to interagency development 
efforts may be affected by the types of assurance that can be 
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qiven to prospective organizations interested in joint devel- 
oPDent programs. Previous research suggests that cooperation 
among organizations cannot be considered a "natural* inclina- 
tion. Organizations tend to resist attempts to coordinate 
their programs with other units because of the loss of con- 
trol sometimes associated with such coordination. 

Some of the more freguently reguired assurances relate 
to the goals and costs of the effort and to the delegation of 
responsibility. The USDA agencies and the state-county organ- 
izations placed greatest emphasis on assurances that goals of 
the interagency program would be similar to those of their 
own. The private administrators felt they needed information 
about the costs of the program. 

Knowledge of which organizations to include in coopera- 
tive development planning and action is necessary for effec- 
tive development programs. The data suggested that each ad- 
ministrator had strong feelings about his own organization's 
participation in development, as well as feelings about which 
other organizations should be involved in development. The 
Cooperative Extension Strvice, County Board of Supervisors, 
Planning and Zoning, Soil Conservation Service, and Industri- 
al Development Corporations received the greatest number of 
"definitely should" mentions by the total sample of adminis- 
trators. The results showed that administrators indicated 
that USDA agencies should be part of the development process 
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more frequently than they indicated that other categories 
should be involved. There vas some variation, however, in the 
frequency vith which different USOA aqencies were mentioned. 
The administrators of each of the three categories of organi- 
zations tended to mention their own and similar types of or- 
ganizations more often than did the administrators in the 
other two categories. 

|>i:j.orities for Deveiopaeat 

A necessary condition for organizing rural development 
is the identification of the issue areas in which cooperation 
among groups is possible. We surveyed the administrators from 
several organizations in each county to identify their per- 
ceptions of development priorities. The survey revealed some 
issue areas where there was consensus among administrators 
about activities currently receiving priority and activities 
currently needing priority. Further examination of the 
results showed where current priorities were in line with 
perceived needs and where difficulties in mobilizing 
concerted action for development could be expected to occur. 

The priority areas that received the largest number of 
mentions were schools and education, agriculture activities 
with farmers, and agricultural-related business and industry. 
OSDA agencies had the largest percentage of total sample 
units listing agricultural activities with farmers. The 
state-county organizations mentioned schools and education 
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most frequently. And private associations chose aqricultural- 
related business and industry most frequently. 

The priority qiven to these and other issues changed 
when the administrators ranked the activities that currently 
need priority. In this situation the top four activities were 
schools and education, employment opportunities, 
aqricultural-related business or industry, and agricultural 
activities with farmers. The state-county public organiza- 
tions mentioned schools and education and employment opportu- 
nities most frequently. Private associations mentioned 
aqricultural-related business or industry most frequently, 
Aqricultural activities with farmers was most often chosen by 
the USDA aqencies. 

The type of organization that an administrator was af- 
filiated with was found to be associated with his perception 
of activities currently needinq priority. 

Characteri§:tics_of_DeveloBment_Q£aan^ 

The structure and function of development organizations 
were assessed to help give additional insights into organiza- 
tional factors that might influence the level of cooperation 
among development organizations. The size and scope of an or- 
ganization were measured by the number of administrative 
levels, the number of positions, the total number of person- 
nel, the annual expenditures, types of services, source of 
new programs, and accountability to a higher administrative 
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level* 

A fliaiorlty of the total sample of organizations began 
their operations before 1941, and less than 13 percent of the 
organizations began their operations after 1960. The USOA 
agencies seemed to have had the longest history in their re- 
spective counties, with a large percentage of these units in- 
dicating service to their clients beginning before 1941 and 
an even greater percentage being in operation before 1951. 
The state-county public organizations had approximat .)ly half 
of their units beginning their operations after 1950 and over 
UO percent beginning their operations before 1941. 

Private associations tended to have fever administrative 
levels, positions, paid personnel and volunteer staff, and a 
smellier budget thaa did the USOA agencies or the state-county 
organizations. T'ie USDA agencies tended to have larger staffs 
and fcadq^ts than did the private associations and in some 
cases larger than the state-county public organizations. An 
ejcaaination of the type of services provided by USDA organi- 
zations shoved that planning assistance, referrals, and mass 
media education services were mentioned the largest number of 
times. The private associations tended to have the greatest 
freedom at the local level in initiating aev programs and 
also were found to have the greatest freedom in operating 
their organizations. New programs in the USDA agencies and 
the stete-county organizations were initiated more frequently 
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by the national level than by the local county level. 

The accountability of a local county organization to 
other hiqher level units in its structure vas much greater 
for the USDA aqencies than for the ^tate-county public organ- 
izations and especially for the private associations, most of 
which vere accountable to a local board. 

Qr3anizatio]ial_A^ainigtratorsl_Att 
iJB-la£li--DeveloBsent_ActivitIgs 

The amount of organizational cooperation in their re- 
spective counties as perceived by the administrators varied 
only slightly and tended to be quite high. A large number of 
administrators felt that joint decision making in county de- 
velopment programs, ioint participation in development 
action, invitations to participate in cooperative development 
efforts and ioint activities were prevalent in their coun- 
ties. The USDA administrators ind ated a greater awareness 
of a cooperative system in their counties than did the state- 
county public organizations and the private associations. 

Nearly all the administrators perceived a need for coop- 
erative action in county development. There was strong agree- 
ment among administrators that collective effort is necessary 
to maice a measureable change in quality of life, thac 
collective activity will yield the best results, that devel- 
opment will be successful only when organizations learn to 
cooperate in pursuit of goals larger than their own, that 
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residents have a riqht to expect cooperation among develop- 
aent groups, and that each organization has a responsibility 
to contribute to larger development efforts. What variation 
existed among the administrators showed that those from pri- 
vate associations felt a little less strongly about the need 
for cooperative action. Generally, administrators of all 
qroups indicated a willingness to become involved in joint 
development efforts in their counties. 

The members of County Rural Development Committees were 
asked to specify the goals, benefits, methods of operation of 
the committee and to evaluate its success, as well as to sug- 
gest needed changes . The goals as defined by the members 
were mainly abstract and called for general improvement in 
the guality of life and improvement in life chances. A few 
administrators mentioned specific goals and some defined the 
qoals in terms of their own organization's ob',. ctives. 

The benefits of participation in the rural development 
committee system were identified and ranked by the adminis- 
trators. Over 90 percent of the administrators mentioned that 
participation in the committee system enabled members to take 
a united stand, to improve exchange of information between 
organizations, to increase awareness of objectives of other 
organizations, and to provide a sounding board for ideas. 



Coamittees were characterized as being snooth-running 
and decision aaking by unanimous consent vas the most fre- 
quently mentioned style of ope»:ation. Controversial issues 
have occurred and were presented and discussed within the 
committee structure. Reports about the committee's operation 
also shoved that a form of division of labor exists within 
the handling of issues. The responsibility for studying a 
particular issue vas given to the organization most affected 
by a decision on that issue. 

The evaluation of the Rural Development Committee by its 
members shoved that member organizations go to great efforts 
to avoid creating problems for, or interfering with, other 
member agencies. A malority of the committee administrators 
also indicated that their committees vere run smoothly. Al- 
though the operation of the committee can be characterized as 
compatible, the committees generally were not able to achieve 
a high degree of common focus in their efforts. Consequently, 
the effectiveness or success of the committees was given as 
"very good" to "outstanding" by a third of the sample. 

Changes for improving the committee system were suaaest- 
ed by the administrators. Their recommendations related to 
changes that would be of greatest help to their organization 
and to the committee. The most common recommendation was the 
need for formal guidelines, other suggestions for improvement 
included the need to expand the committee to include other 
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orqanizations in 'the county and the need to clarify the goals 
and obiectives or the comraitte««3. 
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CHAPTER 10 

IMPLICATIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

In this final chapter ve vill suqgest some of the inpli" 
cations of our findings for planning for cooperation rela~ 
tions among developnent organizations. The inplications dis~ 
cussed in this section are designed to relate to planning for 
development in general, to methods for increasing cooperation 
among development groups, and to the operation of county 
rural development committees. 

a£ae£iI-.£e£Stis.S&SSi:ii£.Sli4^£Uli§§ 

Our findings point up one of the attributes of federal 
or state initiated programs on local development efforts. 
When guidelines for local public agencies are given in gener- 
al terms, the "starting~up time** for local programs can be 
expected to be slower than irouXd occur if specific guidelines 
were given. The asDA rural development effort initiated in 
tfashington is characterized by general guidelines. The guide- 
lines given were very genaral when compared with the more 
specific directives (which detail acceptable conservation 
practices or qualifications for the granting of loans, or 
amount of payment for taking land out of production) that 
flow through USDA agencies. Additional tiae, therefore, is 
likely to be consumed by loca' administrators in their ef- 
forts to define what is inclu in rural development, in 
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their efforts to identify conpatibXe groups in the comnunity 
that should be part of the effort, or in their efforts to 
attracc additional organizations into cooperative planning 
once they have been identified. Administrators nay not be 
willing to spend this extra time if it means they have to 
take time away from other activities stressed by superiors. 
Part of the slowness with which the rural development effort 
has moved in some areas can be attributed to the general 
guidelines issued and the inability of or unwillingness of 
local public officials to work in program areas characterized 
by high uncertainty. The presence of higher administrative 
support for a more comprehensive approach to rural develop- 
ment, which goes beyond the established activities of indi-- 
vidual public agencies, must also be recognized as an impor- 
tant factor in the success of any development program. 

The absence of precise and commonly accepted guidelines 
for collective development efforts is likely to raise 
obstacles in the development process. When there is great 
latitude in defining objectives and approaches, the possibil- 
ity of inconsistent programs is increased. Furthermore, 
intangible goals may lead to unrealistic expectations among 
administrators and client groups about what will change and 
at what rate this change will occur. Finally, evaluation of 
agency development programs is more difficult when adminis- 
trators lack precise guidelines against which performance may 
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be iudqed. 

Our findings indicated that rural development, either as 
a means or an end, v-'.s often defined by administrators as 
more comprehensive than the scope of any single organization, 
and it often vas vieved as broader than the programs offered 
by either the public or private sectors, On-^^-^f the conclu- 
sions reached in our study may be described as follows: A 
necessary condition for comprehensive rural development is 
the participation by more than one organization in the devel- 
opment effort. We presented data that suggested organizations 
should be drawn from both the public and private sectors 
since organizations in each sector have something unique to 
contribute. The range of development activities cited by ad- 
ministrators also suggests the need for a more comprehensive 
approach than can be provided by any single agency. The types 
of activities described by administrators require more re- 
sources and skills than any single organization could supply. 

The levels of current involvement and potential commit- 
ment to interagency development programs seem to suggest a 
general willingness to participate in development efforts. A 
large number of organizations not involved at present indi- 
cated a willingness to participate in interagency programs. 
The level of cooperation between public and private sectors 
could be high if our findings accurately represent the com- 
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Ditients o£ the private sector. 

The present level o£ iateraqency activity among the 
units studied also demonstrates that most local aduinistra* 
tors recognize that they cannot iforlc effectively in the de- 
velopment arena by themselves. Whether cooperation is due to 
administrative direction or to the demands of the situation 
is unimportant. Hhat is important is that administrators at 
some level perceived the need for cooperative development 
programs. 

Areas in which cooperative development planning may be 
established with the least amount of "set-up" time are those 
activities currently being performed by single organizations 
and those activities currently being addressed by interagency 
programs. If administrators responsible for development plan- 
ning identify in a particular geographic area the groups par- 
ticipating in common issues and can help these groups see the 
potential for combining resources, ideas, and manpower, it 
may be possible to increase program success. 

Interagency activities that are presently underway could 
be expanded if planners were aware of the programs that al- 
ready exist in their county. Furthermore, groups participat- 
ing in interagency programs could be a source of suggestions 
and technical assistance to any new attempts at planning. Un- 
derstanding the assurances that will have to be given to 
secure cooperative action is a necessary condition for devel- 
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opaent* Questions asked by adBinistratocs about Interagency 
proarans draaatize the importance of understanding prograo 
goals and objectives, only when the goals of an 
interorganizational project are precisely defined will it be 
possible for an organization, which is invited to participate 
in a joint effort, to verify the compatibility of its goals 
with those of the cooperative program. 

If interagency goals are not precise, it will be diffi- 
cult to assess the reguirements for staff or resource alloca- 
tion, or to evaluate the overall responsibility and accounta- 
bility a specific organization will have in the program. 

Consensus about which organizations should be involved 
in development activities will affect the degree of coopera- 
tion among groups. Low levels of consensus will reduce the 
amount cf cooperation in a group. Organizations attempt to 
"establish" themselves — to identify a programming effort, to 
identify a clientele, and to identify a probleni arena in 
which they have special expertise. Unless all members in a 
committee agree that each should be involved, planning 
meetings may be f^pent trying to resolve the guestion about 
who should participate. A knowledge of which groui>s to in- 
volve also facilitates the expansion of present interagency 
systems. Thus, if a planner knew in advance which groups in 
the county other administrators expected tc participate, he 
couli seek out these groups and involve th<!m without fear of 
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obiections beinq raised by the present meobers. 

Ii^tifls^ti2iUOg.Rgl§jj:^i|t^Gro]iss 

Our research shoved that USDA agencies tended to be the 
■ost frequently mentioned development groups. Other groups or 
organizations aentioned were political units, such as the 
county board o£ supervisors, and financial units, such as the 
county bankers* associatioas. Since these groups are present 
in all or nearly all the counties and since they were aen- 
tioned frequently, expansion of existing interagency develop- 
ment programs might seek to involve these groups or others 
like them. Adding these organizations will likely increase a 
development group* s financial resources and its acceptance in 
the county, as veil as provide an important link with other 
groups. 

Planners should go further than identifying vhich organ- 
izations should be involved in development activities. They 
can ascertain vhich groups presently are involved. This could 
be done through a fairly simple guestionnaire. This vould 
reveal vhich groups are net involved but vould be villing to 
participate. Such an inventory of organizations in a communi- 
ty, a county, or a region vould reveal vhich organizations 
are not involved, vhich organizations feel they should be in- 
volved, and also vhat resources these groups would be villing 
to contribute. This type of survey could be an important tool 
in planning for "joint programs since it voulc'. permit planners 



to create a vide resource base for dealing with conplex de- 
velopnent problems. 

£SflSgflsjjs_oii_5gj£§loj8j|£Iit«£ri2£iifei.es 

HobilizatioQ for developnent action nay be reduced if 
public adsinistrators, elected officials, and other influen- 
tial leaders cannot aqree on vhat are the most urgent prob- 
lems. Our findings suggest that administrators often describe 
activities that they feel should be given priority in their 
county in terms of the programs offered by their own organi- 
zations. He also found that definitions of development and 
the types of development activities mentioned were associated 
vith a particular organization, when priorities and needed 
programs are defined in term.? of specific agencies, develop- 
ment planning will not likely assume a broad approach that 
cuts across organizational boundaries. Consciguently, develop- 
ment may be slowed down when there is no wide-spread agree- 
ment about what areas should receive attention. 

A su7;vey of which organizations should be involved in 
each county is an important step in development planning. 
Such a survey could be expanded to ask information about the 
priorities of community leaders and public officials. Fur- 
thermore, if it is learned that little or no consensus exists 
about priorities, another step would be to develop an educa- 
tional program to provide leaders with a description of the 
social, economic, and environmental conditions in their 
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county* A survey could be used to point out the problen areas 
and to increase the level of consensus about areas that need 
attention* 

Ora^Si2aii9ii§l_£hsE§ciejistics 

An orqanization's characteristics will influence its in- 
volvenent in cooperative development programs. The number of 
years an organization has served residents in the county may 
affect its visibility and acceptance in the development 
arena. Relatively nev organizations may not be accepted by 
groups that are well established in the area. The potential 
of many public and private organizations for participating in 
development may not be immediately obvious to organizations 
that are already veil established in the development system, 
especially if they do not interact with these never groups. 
Older groups in the county that have expressed a recent 
interest in rural development also may meet with resistence 
by established groups. 

The amount of resources, the diversity of personnel, the 
range of programs, and freedom to participate in local pro- 
grams can be expected to influence an organization's partici- 
pation in ioint development programs. The ability of an or- 
ganization to participate in cooperative programs and its 
level of participation may be restricted if its financial re- 
sources are low. Organizations with a small staff may find it 
more difficult to allocate staff time to cooperative pro- 
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1ects» whereas those vith a larqe specialized staff may be 
able to make such an investment, organizations with a narrow 
ranqe of services nay find it difficult to participate in co~ 
operative efforts because of their more specialized 
interests. On the other hand, organizations with diversified 
programs (e.g., community action or welfare) may find it 
easier to enter into cooperative arrangements with other 
groups because of their wide range of interests. A locax or* 
ganization's freedom to initiate new programs, to alter exis- 
ting ones, and to drop old programs also will affect its 
ability to participate in joint development efforts, tfhen all 
decisions about programs ure made by administrators at state 
and federal levels, the local unit, whether public or private 
can be expected to respond more slowly to invitations to join 
ioint programs. Public or private organizations that are 
accountable to advisory boards at their own level can be ex- 
pected to respond more guicJtly than those that are supervised 
by administrators several levels above them. 

Attitudes held by administrators will likely affect 
their participation in cooperative development efforts. Coop- 
erative development may be handicapped if administrators hold 
negative attitudes toward cooperative action, whether by 
conscious decision or because of a lack of past participation 
in joint efforts, non-USDA administrators tend to hold less 
favorable attitudes toward cooperative action. Planners might 



•xpect to find the Inpact and success of cooperative develop- 
neat proqtams reduced in ataas »here positive attitudes have 
not been devel-r-.a and encouraqed. The attitudes oZ local ad- 
Binistratocs ay be shaped to a considerable extent by what 
area and state administrators do and =ay about rural develop- 
aent. There is hiqh verbal comiitaent to cooperative action 
aaona all the adainistratocs in our study, but their level of 
activity does not approach their level of verbal coaaitaent. 
This aay result in part because the state-county organiza- 
tions and private associations have uot been invited to par- 
ticipate in cooperative proqrams or because they do not 
presently feel cooperative effort is a necessary condition 
for orqanizational effectiveness. 
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APPENDIX I 



November 6, 1969 
Ofiice of the White House Press Secretary 



THE WHITE HOUSE 



STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 



Shortly after I became President, I established a new Cabinet-level 
Urban Affairs Council to hnlp me develop an overall strategy for meeting 
the problems of the cities and to coordinate the wide variety of government 
efforts In this area. It Is a fact of our national life that the concerns 
of rural America also deserve more careful consideration and more effective 
coordination at the bluest levels of government. 

We are a nation of cities, to be sure, but we are also a nation of small 
towns and villages, farms and forests, mines and ranches, mountains 
and rivers and lakes. The people who live in rural America have urgent 
problems which deserve our attention. More importantly, they represent 
a great resource upon which all of us can draw. 

It is for these reasons that I am announcing today the establishment of a 
new Rural Affairs Council at the Cabinet level. The Council will meet 
next week for the first time. The following officials will join me as 
metnbers of the Council: The Vice President, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Interior, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors. 

It is to this Council that the Task Force on Rural Development will submit 
its report and recommendations. 

As I announce the formation of the Rural Affairs Council, I would note 
several facts which underscore the importance of its work. It is shocking, 
for example, to discover that at least one- third of the housing in rural 
America is presently substandard. It is disturbing to realize that more 
than 3 million rural Americans have not completed five years of school. 
It is disheartening to see that one-third of our rural communities with 
a population over 1,000 have no public sewage facilities. 

It is also Important to note that the population of our country is likely to 
grow by 50 percent in the next thirty years. Where these next hundred 
million persons locate is a tremendously important question for our society. 
After an era in which people have moved steadily from the countryside 
to large and crowded cities, we must now do what we can to encourage a more 
even distribution of our population throughout our country. The Rural 
Affairs Council can help our nation to meet this challenge by helping 
rural America, once again, to become an area of opporcunity. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20250 



SECRETARY'S MEMORANDUM NO. 1667 
Rural Development Program 



!• PURPOSE 

The purpose of this memorandiam Is to establish the Departn^nt's policies 
and organizational arrangements with respect to economic » social and 
cultural liiq>rovement In the nonmetropolltan areas of the Ndtlon* 

This memorandum supersedes Secretary's Memorandiua No. 1610, datec* February 
27 9 1967 9 and all related Instructions. 

2. BACKGROUND 

The President has established a Task Force on Rural Development to make 
recommendations on vhat might be done In the private and public sectors 
to stimulate rural development. 

The President on November 6, 1969 » announced the establishment of a 
Cabinet-level Council for Rural Affairs to recognlsse the Importance of 
rural America to the national economy and to society. This Council Is 
to assist the President In devel^ olrg national policies th^t vlll strengthen 
rural America and thereby encourage Increased dispersal of the U.S. pop- 
ulation to areas outside the major metropolitan centers. 

In addition to the President » the Rural Affairs Council Includes the 
Vice President) the Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, 
Housing and Urban Development, Labor, and Health, Education and Welfare, 
the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors. 

The Department of Agriculture with Its extensive field staff will carry 
a major portion of the Federal responsibility In helping Individuals 
and communities In rural areas In^rove their quality of life. 

3. DEFINITION 



The term ''rural development'^ applies to most of the present programs 
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of the Department, since they contribute directly or indirectly to the 
improvement of rural America. However, in this memorandum, rural develop- 
ment refers to the Department's special efforts to provide expanded farm 
and nonfarm employment, income opportunities, and more attractive living 
conditions in nonmetropolitan areas of the Nation. 

4. POLICY 

I ask each agency in the Department to give aggressive leadership and 
assistance to the rural development program. Our goal is to utilize 
our existing authorities to provide more jobs and income opportunities, 
improve rural living conditions, and enrich the cultural life of rural 
America. 

Most details of the development process should be left to local determination. 
The approach of the Department is to assist people to help themselves. For 
those activities in which the Department has expertise and responsibility, 
it will provide direct services to communities and individuals. For activities 
beyond the Department's purview, the Department can serve as communicator 
and catalyst. However, development is the primary responsibility of the 
local people. 

5, IMPLEMEMTATION 
National 

The Assistant Secretary for Rural Development and Conservation represents 
the Secretary on rural development matters and administers the program 
within the department, 

A Departmental Rural Development Committee is hereby established. This 

committee will develop Department policies, programs, and priorities, 

and coordinate agency action on matters pertaining to rural development. 

The Assistant Secretary for Rural Development and Conservation will 

serve as Chairman. The committee includes the Administrators and Deputies 

of the Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, Farmers Home Administration, 

Federal Extension Service, and Rural Electrification Administration and 

such other members as the Secretary may designate. 

Each member agency will assign a person to provide staff services to the 
committee. Other agencies of the Department will be invited to meet with 
the committee from time to time as requested by the Assist.mt Secretary 
for Rural Development and Conservation. 

Each agency represented on th» committee shall develop (1) procedures 
for providing services and technical assistance to individuals, private 
groups, and State and local governmental agencies; and (2) procedures 
for evaluating and reporting its progress in rural development to its 
Administrator, other USDA agencies and offices shall develop plans for 
contributing to rural development. Rural development plans of all agencies 
shall be presented to the Chairman of the Rural Development Committee for 
review. 
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The Rural Development Committee will suggest training which will help 
Department and Extension personnel more effectively carry out their 
rural development responsibilities. 

The Department, under the direction of the Assistant Secretary for 
Rural Development, will maintain liaison with other Federal agencies 
and national organizations to help make their programs and services 
available to rural people and their communities. This liaison function 
will be performed by the appropriate agencies as assigned by the 
Assistant Secretary for Rural Development and Conservation. 



State 

There shall be a USDA Committee for Rural Development in each State. 
Membership shall include representatives from the Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Farmers Home Administration, Rural Electrification 
Administration, and the State Cooperative Extension Service. Each 
representative will be designated by the corresponding administrator. 
This group shall be convened by the Director of the State Cooperative 
Extension and organized no later than December 31, 1969. Each Committee 
will elect its officers and develop its own operating procedures; it 
may enlarge its membership as it sees fit. Committee members will pro* 
vide staff services to support the committee activities. 

Each USDA Committee should establish liaison with the executive officers 
of the State governmental and other appropriate organizations. The Conoilttees 
shall work closely with State and local people in support o£ comprehensive 
planning and development. 

As needed, the State Committee will decide on the kind of USDA rural 
development organization to be established on a local basis. 

The full range of land-grant university expertise, combined with help 
from Federal, State, and local government units, can assist local and 
State leaders to build strong and vigorous programs. Agency personnel, 
through their respective agencies, will provide technical assistance to 
individuals and to local, district, and State development groups. The 
State Cooperative Extension Services will, in addition, extend the 
knowledge and other available resources of land-grant universities to 
assist in the solutions of community problems. Extension will also 
provide educational and planning assistance to development groups, and 
along with other USDA agencies will help these groups use the various 
resources available through other governmental agencies and private 
organizations. 

The State Committee, through its elected chairman, should develop an 
annual plan of operation for carrying out its responsibilities as 
indicated above. Cach USDA agency administrator on the Rural Develop- 
ment Comnilttee will prepare the necessary reports to be used as a basis 
for keeping national policies current and responsive to the needs of 
State and local people. 
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Local 



Development is the responsibility of local organizations ^ groups > and 
leaders # They provide the means through which the services of govern- 
mental agencies and professional personnel can be of assistance* The 
extent to which people are helped in Improving rural living conditions 
will depend largely on the quality of educational and technical 
assistance and other services provided by local professional personnel* 

In assisting the local individuals and groups, local staff will (1) 
support and guide local leadership in determining the direction for 
development of its community, (2) provide appropriate help to local 
groups in carrying out their development plans, and (3) assist local 
leaders to establish appropriate liaison with other agencies and organ-* 
izations, both public and private, who can contribute to the development 
of their conmiunities* 




J, Phil Campbell 
Under Secretary 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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AdmtntitraHve OffUts 
CurUssHatt 
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Cooperative Extension Service 

IOWA STATE UNlVEKSiTY 




April 21 » 1970 



To: Area Extension Directors 



Dear Co-workers: 

The Iowa State USDA Rural Development Committee approved the following 
guidelines for Area and County USDA RD Committees: 

1. Provide a means of communication and joint consideration of 
rural development needs and suggest ways of Increasing the 
effectiveness of each agency's program in meeting these needs* 



a. As a minimum, meet quarterly. 

b. Review agency programs on a county basis which contribute 
to rural development. 

c. Discuss and establish priority programs Involving more than 
one agency. 

d. Develop plans for inter-agency coordination and cooperation 
on priority programs which contributes to rural development. 

e. Develop an annual written area or county RD committee plan 
of work. The plan of work will include the goals, who is 
to be involved, what is to be done and i»^en. 

2. Support and facilitate developmental activities of public and 
private organizations. 

a. Consider the organization of a broadly representative County 
Rural Development Committee. 

b. Be alert to emerging development projects and seek means to 
provide assistance within the framework of USDA programs. 

c. Assist organizations in study, analysis and the process of 
implementing development projects. 

3. Assist individtials and communities in non-metropolitan areas to 
have improved access to programs of Federal, State and local 
agencies . 



1«3 



a* Keep Informed of Federal* State and local agency programs* 

b* Extend information to rural clientele about Federal* State 
and local agency programs. 

c* Provide assistance to rural clientele in guiding them to 
appropriate agency offices to receive service from those 
programs. 

4* Help to identify major rural development needs not being met by 
existing programs and suggest needed programs and resources to 
meet these needs. 

5. Expand involvement of non-participants in USDA programs. 

6. Extend information about USDA programs and their progress. 

Six purposes are identified followed by guidelines as appropriate. These 
are suggestive, not exhaustive, in keeping with the concept of flexibility 
and initiative. Such a non-directive approach, however, does not suggest 
non-action. 

The State USDA RD Committee proposes that the middle management personnel 
conduct training on these purposes and guidelines for their own personnel 
within the framework of each agency's in*-8ervice training program. In 
preparation for this, we will discuss these guidelines at the next Area 
Directors' meeting. 



Sincerely, 




Marvin A. Anderson 
Dean and Director 



MAA:jfk 



cc: M. W. Soults 



